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On the Vosrs of Foxnrax Hun n, 


LORD SHAFTESBURY—MRs LOCKE 3 
'T' 0 
* o BERT MOL ESWOR TH, ESQ, 


COULD: not but be much ſur- 
-priſed, my dear friend, to receive 
your commands on a ſubje&, of which 
You, of all men, are the greateſt maſter. 
For who could ſo well adviſe the party, 
you ſpeak of, or reſolve the general 
queſtion concerning The Uſes of Foreign 
Travel, confidered as a part of modern 
breeding and education, as Hs, who has 
himſelf profited ſo much by this practice, 
and, in a late excellent treatiſe [a), 

[a] Account of Denmark, as it was in the year 
1692, 

Vol. III. B has 


A 
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ON THE USES OF 
has given ſo convincing a proof of its 


utility ? 


5 Bsp ES, your application to me is a 
little ſuſpicious; and looks as if you 


wanted to draw from me a confirmation of 
your on ſentiments, rather than a can» 


did examination of them. For how was 


it poſſible for you not to foreſee the 


difficulty I moſt be under, in debating 


this point with you ? When have I been 


able to diſſent from you in any queſtion 


of morals or policy? and eſpecially what 


chance for my doing it in this inflance, 
when you know the bias which my own 


education, conducted in this way, muſt 


have left upon me? 


*” I am therefore at a loſs, as I faid, to 
account for your fancy in making me of 
your council on this occaſion. But, what- 
ever your purpoſe might be, fince you 
have thought fit to honour me ſo far, I 
muſt own your Letter of Inquiry could 

bar 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. 3 
not * have found me in a | fitter 
feaſon. 


I HAPPENED juſt then to amuſe myſelf 
with recollecting a. converſation „ Which, 
not many days. before, had paſſed be- 
tween me anda certain e ls of great 
note, on that very ſubject. 


You know the efteem I have of this 
Philoſopher ; I mean; for ſuch of his 
writings, as are moſt popular, and deſerve 
to be ſo; ſuch as his pieces on Govern- 
ment, Trade, Liberty, and Education. No 
man underſtands the world better; or 
reaſons more clearly on thoſe ſubjects, 
in which that world takes itſelf to be 
moſt of all, and is, in truth, very nearly 
cancerned, 


His Philoſophy, properly. ſo called, is 
not, I doubt, of ſo .good A, taſte, at 
leaſt, his notion of morals is too modern 
for 1 my reliſh : had put e to ſchool - 

TIED BS: to 
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to other maſters, and had learnt, yon 
know, from his betters what to think of 
Life and Manners; which they treat in 
a ſtyle quite out of the way of theſe ſub- 
verters of ideal worlds [], and architects 
on material principles (c]. 

Bur on this head, my dear Sir, you 
have heard me ſpeak often, and may 
hear from me more at large on. ſome 
other occaſion. With exception to this 
one article (an important one, however), 
no man is more able, than Mr. Locke, 
or more privileged by 'his long expe- 
Tience, to give us Lectures on the good 
old chapter of Education; which many 
others indeed have diſcuſſed; but none 
with ſo much good ſenſe and with ſo 

[3] Such as certain philoſophers amuſed them- 
ſelves with building, on [mate Ideas. 

le] Leas of Senſatian—on which principles, in- 
po" a late writer has conſtructed, but by no fault 


of Mr. Locke, a material ſyſtem of the groſſeſt 
icuriſm. See a work entitled, De P Eſprit, in 


tom. Auf. 1759, 


conſtant 
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conſtant an eye to the uſe and bufineſs of 
the world as this writers 


Taz ' purpale of your inquiry, OY 
cannot, as 1 ſuppoſe, be any other way 
| fo well anſwered, as by putting into your 
hands a faithful account of his ſentiments 
on the conduct and uſe of Travelling: 


| eſpecially, as you will perceive at the 


fame time what my notions are (if that 
be of any importance to you). on : me 
ſame 8585 


Ir I were compoſing a Dialogue in 


the old mimetical, or poetic form, I 


ſhould tell you, perhaps, the occafion 
that led ys into this track of converſa- 
tion. Nay, 1 ſhould tell you what acci- 
dent had brought us together; and ſhould 
even omit no circumſtance of time or 
f Place, which might be proper to let yon 


into the ſcene, and make vou, as it were, | 


one of us. 


B 3 - - 
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Bur theſe pundlilios of decorum are 
thought too conſtraining, and, as ſuch, 
are wiſely laid afide, hy the eaſy mo- 
derns. Nay, the very notion of Dia- 
logue, ſuch as it was in the politeſt ages 
of antiquity, is ſo little comprehended in 
our days, that 1 queſtion much, if theſe 
papers were to fall into other hands 
than your own, whether they would not 
appear in a high degree fantaſtic and 
vifionary. Tt would never be imagined 
that a point of morals or philoſophy 
could be -regularly treated in what is 
called a converſaticn-piece 3 or that any 
thing ſo unlike the commerce of our 
world could have taken place between 
men, that had any uſe or knowledge of it. 


. ſay, might be the opinion of 
men of better breeding; of thoſe, who 
are acquainted with the faſhion, and are 
themſelyes practiſed in the converſations, 
of the police world. The formaliſts, on. 

the 
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the other hand, would be out of pati- 
ence, I can ſuppoſe, at this ſceptical man- 
ner of debate, which ends in nothing; 
and, after the waſte of much breath, leaves 
the matter at laſt undecided, and juſt as it 
was taken up. 


- — 


ALL this, it muſt be owned, 1s very 
true. But as it is not my intention to 
ſubmit the following draught to ſuch 
critics, you, who know me, will accept 
this recital, made in my own way, and 
pretty much as it paſſed. You may well 
be truſted to make your own conclufions 
from what is offered on either fide of 
the argument, and will need no officious 
monitor to inſtruct you MP which fide the 
ruth hes. 


Nor to detain you, by further pre- 
liminaries, from the entertainment (ſuch 
as it is) which I have promiſed you ; you 


may ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, Mr, Locks 
and me, in company with ſome other of 
B64 our 


”m 
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our common friends, fitting together in | 
my library, and entering on 8 ef 
in 2 che alen ing m manner. | 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. | 
Arp is not TRAVELLING then, in 
your opinion, one of the beſt of thoſe _ 
methods, which can be taken to poliſh 
and form the manners of our liberal 
youth, and to fit them for the bufineſs 


and converſation of the world 15 


MR. LOCKE. 

I THINK not. I ſee but little good, 
in proportion to the time it takes up, 
that can be drawn from it, under any 
management; but, in the way in which 
it commonly is and muſt be conducted, fo 
long as travel is conſidered as a part of 
early education, I ſee nothing but miſ- 
chiefs ſpring from 1 IT, - 


| LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
War | neceſſarily ſpring from it? 
And is there no way to flop their growth ; 
| 5 


©; v 
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or at. leaſt prevent their. choking the 
good plants, which that ſoil is capable 
| of producing? : 3 


9 


. 11. 10 RS. 

Tais indeed I muſt not abſolutely 
affirm: your Lordſhip's example, I con- 
| ſeſs, ſtands in my way. But if your own 
education, which was conducted in this 
form, and creates a prejudice for it, be 
pleaded againſt me, I may ſtill fay, that . 
the argument extends no further than to 
qualify the aſſertion; and that, as in other 
caſes, the rule is general, though. with 
ſome exceptions. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 3 
Ix was not my meaning to put your 
politeneſs to this proof. I would even 
take no advantage of the exception 
which you might conſent to make in the 
caſe of many ether travellers, who have, 
doubtleſs, a better claim, than myſelf, to 
this indulgence. What I would gladly 
know of you, is, Whether, in general, 

3 DD Travel 
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Travel be not an excellent ſchool for our 
Ingenuous and noble youth; and whether 
it may not, on the whole, deſerve. the 
countenance of a philoſopher, who un- 
derſtands the world, and has * been 
_— by 3 it 4 


MR. Lock. 97 
Von Lordſhip, I think, will do well 
to put philoſophy out of the queſtion. 
There is ſo much to be ſaid againſt Travel 
zn that view, that the matter would clearly 
de determined againſt. you. It is by other 
rules, and what are called the maxims of the 
200 (which your Lordſhip underſtands 
too well, to join them with Philoſophy), 
that the advocate for travelling muſt de- 
mand to have his cauſe tried, if he would 
hope to come off, in the hoes with any 
| advantage. | 


kf LORD SHAFTESBURY _ 

Vr philoſophy was not always of 
this mind, You know, when the beſt 
proficients 


— 
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proficients in that ſcience gave a coun- 
tenance to this practice, by their own 
example ; 2 good part of their life was 
ſpent in foreign countries; and they did 
not preſume to ſet up for maſters of wiſ- 
dom, till experience and much inſight into 
the manners of men had qualified them for 
that great office. Hence they became the 
ableſt and wifeſt men of the old world ; 
and their wiſdom was not in thoſe. days aof 
the leſs account for the politeneſs, 0 was 

| mixed with it. 


NMR. LOCKE. 


Tunosk wiſe men might have their 
reaſons for this different practice. They 
moſt of them, I think, ſet up for Politi- 
cians and Legiſlators, as well as Philoſo- 
phers; and in that infancy of arts and 
commerce, when diſtant nations had ſmall 
intercourſe with each other, it might be 


of real advantage to them, at leaſt it 


might ſerve their reputation with the 
people, to ſpend ſome years in voyages to 
ſuch 
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ſuch countries as were in the higheſt fame 
ou their wiſdom or good ore: ob BY 


Beaves, the Sages of thoſe times 
made a wondrous myſtery of their wiſ- 
dom: a ſure fign, perhaps, that they were 
not over-ſtocked with it. It was confined 
to certain ſchools and fraternities ; ; or was 


locked up ſtill more cloſely in the breaſts 
of particular perſons. Knowledge was not 
then diffuſed in books and general con- 


verſation, as amongſt us; but was to be 


obtained by frequenting the academies or 


houſes of thoſe privileged men, who, by a 


thouſand ambitious arts, had drawn to them- 


ſelves the applauſe and veneration of the reſt 
of the world. 


Atl this might be faid in favour of 


your Lordſhip's old Sages. Yet one of 


them, who deſerved that name the beſt, 
was no great Traveller. I remember to 
have read, that Socrates had never 


his 


/ 
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his admirers would ſometimes aſk him Why 
he affected this ſingularity, he was uſed to 
fay, That Stones and Trees did not edify him: 

intimating, I ſuppoſe, that the fight of fine 
towns. and fine countries, which the voy- 
agers of thoſe days, as of ours, made a mat- 
ter of much yanity, was the principal fruit 
they had reaped to themſelves ron. their = 
t labours. 


Hownvnn,. allowing your lordſhip to 
: ks the moſt of theſe reſpectable au- 
thorities for the uſe of travelling, it 
muſt” ſtill be remembered, that they are 
wide of our preſent purpoſe. They were 
Sages, that traveled : and we are now 
inquiring, whether this be the way for 
young men to become Sages. PLaTo 
might pick up more learning in his 
Voyages, than any body ſince has been 
able to underſtand; and yet a youth of 
eighteen be little the wiſer for ſtaring 
away two or three years in myſterious 
Egypt. 

LORD 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
War, truly, if he carried nothing abroad 


ith him bat the uſe of his eye-fight, I 


ſhould be much of your mind with regard 
to the improvements he might be expected 
to bring back with him. But let him 
hear and obſerve a little, as well as ſee; 


and methinks a youth of eighteen might 


pick up ſomething of value, though he 
ſhould not return laden with the myſteries 


8 


As to the gaiety on the antient Sages, 
I could be much entertained with it, if I 
did not recollect that the more enlighten- 
ed moderns have, alſo, been of their 
mind in this inſtance. 10 ſay nothing 
of other countries, which yet have riſen 
in Teputation for knowledge and civility 


In proportion to their acquaintance with 


the neighbouring nations, ſurely it muſt 


be allowed of our own, that all its valua- 


ble acquiſitions in both have been for- 
4 warded 
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watded at leaſt, if not occafioned, by this 
reaſonable practice. We are how, witk- 
out doubt, arrrived at the Tönt of 
politeneſs, and may ſubſiſt at length 
upon our o“ proper ſtock. But was this 
always the caſe? And muſt it not be ac- 
knowledged, chat the brighteſt periods of 
our ſtory are thoſe, in which eur noble 
youth were faſhioned in the ſchool ef 
foreign Travel? You will hardly pre- 
tend that the ornaments of the ſecond 
CnakLes' and ELIZABETH' Ss courts were 
caſt in the coarſe mould of this ns 
n 


MR. Lock E. 

TIT smarr perhaps carry my pretenſions 

ſtill further, and affirm it had been much 
better if they had been ſo. 4 


I 'xxnow what is to be faid for the 
voyagers in ELIZABETRH's time. We 
were juſt then emerging from ignorance. 
and barbarity. Learning and the Arts 
were but then getting up; and were beſt 


* 
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acquired, we will ſay, in foreign ſchools, 
and the commerce of other nations, which 
might have the ſtart of us in ſuch im- 
Provements. The ſtate of Europe at that 
time was not unlike what I obſerved of 
the old world, when knowledge was in 
few hands, and the exclufive property, 
as it were, of particular perſons. So 
that it was to be travelled for, and 
fetched home, by ſuch as would have it. 
Italy, in particular, was in thoſe days, as 

it had long been, the theatre of polite- 
neſs, and without doubt could furniſh us 
with very much of the learning we moſt 


wanted. 


Tais chen was the faſhionable route 
of our curious and courtly youth : and 
many accompliſhed' perſons, I can readily 
admit, were to be found in the number 
of our 1talian Travellers. Yet, methinks, 
they had done better to ſtay at home, 
and at leaſt import the arts of Italy, if 
| my 


* - 
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they were neceflary to chem, in fager 


r than their on. 


Idar this, c it oh no — {que 


the civility, we thus acquired, was dear» 
iy paid for; and that Irreligion, and 


even Atheiſm, were packed up among 


their choiceſt gleanings, and ſhewn 
about, at their return, 2s . curiofities, 
which could not but very much en- 


hance the conſideration of thoſe who had 


been to * them beyond the moun- 
tains ſd). | 


[4] * Infidelity | is the natural 1 produt of _ 
and ſpiritual tyranny—Hence it is we ſee France 
« and 7taly over-run with the worſt kind of Dein. 


«" There our travelling gentry firſt picked it up for 
* a rarity, And, indeed, at firſt, without much 


© malice, It was brought home in a cargo of new 
« faſhions: and worn, for ſome time, with that 
e levity, by the importers, and treated with that 
% contempt by the reſt, as ſuited, and was due, to 


the apiſhneſs of foreign manners: till a ſet, Sc.“ 


Biſhop of GLoucesTER's Sermon on the er, of 
the late . p. 78. 
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tony SHAFTESBURY. . 


On, ſhall we ſay, that this iwpiety of 
the time was only employed to correct its 
ſuperſtition? And that the philoſophie 
ſpirits of that age trafficked in theſe wares, 
as thinking them a proper antidote to ſuch 
as another ſet of miſſioparies largely dealt 
in: I mean, the agnus Dai G, IR beads, and 


. Fee ee gt 


MR. LOCKE.. 


TAE it which way you will, the con · 
cluſion, I believe, will lee be much 
in favour of our Talian Travellers. — 
As to the worthies of CHARLES's court, 


your Lordſhip, without doubt, is diſpoſed 


"to divert yourſelf with them. For, if 
they brought any thing with them from 
France, befides the dreſs of its follies and 
vices (excepting always the ſacred bab- 


ble of their language), it is a ſecret 
Which it has not been my fortune to be 


ak of. | 
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EGRPD SHA PT ESBURY. 


Axp fo, becauſe Travelling may, by 


ache be attended with ſome ill effects, 
you roundly determine” againſt the thing 
itſelf; as if the national improvement in 
arts and civility, which unqueſtionably 
aroſe from it, were to go for nothing! 


MR; LOCKE, | 


I worLD have it go for 20 mög tlie 
it is honeſtly worth; which ſurely is 
ſomething leſs than the price paid for it, 
our principles and our morals. And I 
doubt the truth is, that this degenerdcy 


in both was the uſual acquiſition of our 


travelled youth, and the improvement, 
your Lordſhip e of, "AF the acei- 
dental benefit. 


[LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


Wirnour doubt, there is no extend- 
ing our acquaintance with the world, but 
we run the riſk of catching its vices, as 
C 2 well 
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well as virtues, Yet, puſh this conclufion 
as far as it will go, and you ſhut up man- 
kind in abſolute and incurable barbariſm. 
Such is the unhappy condition of human 
nature, that in ſtriving to cultivate its 
powers, you furniſh the opportunities, at 
leaſt, of its corruption. Yet to leave it 
a in that ſordid ſtate, for fear of thoſe 
abuſes, is methinks but acting with the 
weak apprehenſion of fond mothers; 
who deny their children the liberty of 
Kirring from the fire fide, for fear of the 
dirt or damp air, which, in their field- 
exerciſes, may chance to incommode 
them. 


MR. LOC RE. 


Tux allufion would be apt, if the 
health of the mind, as of the body, de- 
pended on the uſe of ſuch liberty; or 
if it were true, that one could as little 
help breathing the air of vice, as that of 
the heavens, But, though I have heard 
much of the dangers to which virtue is 
expoſed in this bad world, I have never 
underſtood 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AI 
underſtood that Vice is its proper ele- 
ment. 0 e ee 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


Fer methinks, Sir, it will be hard to 
keep clear of it in any part of the world, 
that I am acquainted with ; unleſs per- 
| haps you take this happy Iſland of ours 
to be as free from Vice, as a Neighbour- 
ing one, they ſay, is from N. 


MR. LOC KE. 


— 


Tazrs are, however, degrees in Vice, 
as well as varieties af it; and I cannot 
think it neceſſary for us to be greater 
Proficients than we are, or to import 
new ſpecies of it; by rambling into 
countries where it may chance to rage 
with greater virulence, or where ſuch 
modes of it, at leaſt, prevail, as are luckily 
unknown to us, And ſuch, I doubt, 
were the fruits of our alian and French 


travels. | 7 
% 
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Bor Wie char vice were wy every 


clime, the ſame every where, and equally. 
malignant, I ſhould ſtill imagine our youth 
to be ſafer from the infection at home, 


under the eye and wing of their own parents 
or families, than wandering at large in 
foreign countries, with as little care of 
others, as prudence of their own, to guard 
them from this danger, - 


LORD SHAFTESBURY . 


Yes, if they were turned loſs into 
this wicked world, and left to their own 
devices. But, what if ſome 85 Phila» 
ſopher— | 


MR. LOCKE. 


| Sos God, you would ſay, in the ſhape 
of a Tutor; for a mere mortal Guide of 
that ſtamp is not cafily met with. Or, if 


He were, his wiſdom, I doubt, would 


hardly give him the authority, he ſtands 
in need of, for the diſcharge of his 
function. But , take your Lordſhip's 


ralllery, 


© raillery, and could ſay in my turn, But 
what if ſome inquiſitive and well. . 
young bee NN | 


"Arran all, 5 1. may let theſe two 
voyagers, ſo well: matched and fitted to 
each other, proceed on their journey. 
The queſtion at preſent is of no ſuch 
rarities; but of raw, ignorant, ungovern- 
able boys, on the one hand, and of ſhal- 
low, ſervile, and intereſted governors, on 
the other. And if any good can ariſe 
from ſuch worthies as theſe, ſauntering 
within the circle of the grand Tour, the 
magic of travelling can call up more chan 
| have ever yet ſeen. | 


LORD. SHAFTESBURY. 


IT may be true, perhaps, that the ad- 
vantages of travelling are not ſo great, or 
ſo general, as is. ſometimes pretended. 
Yet, on the other hand, that there -are 
advantages, and conſiderable ones too, 
Tan hardly be denied. And to come at 
C 4 length 
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length more cloſely to the point (for what, 
has hitherto paſſed i is but a ſort of prelude 
to the main argument) let me have leave 
to ſtate thoſe advantages clearly and diſ 
tinctly to youy and then to requeſt your | 
oyn proper ſenſe (I mean as a man of the 
world, according, to the advice you juſt 
no gave me, and not ag; 8; nnn 


of thit r 
rut . MR. LOCKE. 


"Is this fair dealing in your Lardſhip? 
I ſuppoſed that by ſtarting this queſtion 
you had meant only, as on other ocaſions, 
to engage an old man in a little converſa- 
tion; whereas your purpoſe, I now find, 
is to make a formal debate of it, 
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Nor a formal debate, but a free con- 
ference; for which we ſeem to have 
leiſure enough; and the ſubject is, be · 
fides, of real importance. I may pre- 
fume to anſwer for our friends here, 
that 
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that they will not de een to aſſiſt 
at it. 


IAN aware, as you bad, that the 
practice may be ſometimes inconvenient, 
as it is commonly managed, on the ſide of 
morals ;. and I would not be thought to 
have benefited ſo little by yours, and 
the inſtructions of my other maſters, as 
not to lay the greateſt 0 on that con- 
ee | „ 


— after all, theſe inconveniences 
may be pretty well avoided, by the choice 
of an honeſt and able governor. Such 
an one it will not be impoſſible to find, 
if the perſons concerned be in earneſt 
to look out for him: I do not ſay, in 
Cells, for a Pedant without manners; 
and ſtill leſs, you will ſay, in Camps, for 
a mannered man, without principles or 
letters; but, in the world at large, for 
ſome learned and well. accompliſned per- 
ſon, who, yet, may not diſdain to be en- 


gaged 
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gaged in this nobleſt office of conducting 


wy 


a young . 's education. 


UNDER ſuch 2 Governor, as this: the 
danger, to which a young man's morals 
may be expoſed by early travel, will be 


_ tolerably guarded againſt; and to make 
amends for the hazard he runs in this 
| reſpect, I ſes,” on the other hand, ſo many 
reaſons for breeding young men in this 


way, ſo many benefits ariſing from it at 
all times, and ſuch peculiar inducements 
with regard to the preſent ſtate of our 
own country, that, I think, we ſhall hardly 
be of two minds, when you have attended 


| to them. 


MR. LOCKE. 
Wx ſhall fee that in due time. For 


the preſent, the ſerious air, you aſſume, 


ſo different from your wonted Manner, 
Revs my attention. | 


* 


5 LORD 
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| LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


I caxnnorT tell what may be the opi- 
nion of others; but ignorance. and barba- 
rity ſeem to me to he the parents of the 
moſt and the worſt vices. Conceit, pride, 
bigotry, inſolence, ferocity, cruelty, are 
the native product of the human mind, 
kept uncultivated. Self. love, which 
makes ſo predominant a part in the con- 


ſtitution of man, that ſome ſufferers by 
its exceſſes have miſtaken it for the ſole 
ſpring of all his actions, naturally engen- 
ders theſe vices, when no care is taken 
to control its operations by another 
N | 


Ox this account, wiſe men have had 

recourſe! to various expedients ; ; ſuch as 
. 

the proviſion of Laws; 'the culture of 
Arts and Letters; and, in general, all 
that diſcipline which comes under the 
notion of early tutorage and education. 
But none of theſe has been found ſo ef- 


Be fectual 


1 
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fectual to the end in view, or is fo im- 
mediately directed to the purpoſe of en- 
larging the mind, and curing it, at once, 
of all its obſtinate and malignant preju- 
dices, as à knowledge of the world, ac- 
quired in the way of e and general 
converſation. 


10 ſay lee of the ſolitary ſe- 
ed life, which all men agree to 
term Savage, look only on thoſe ſmaller 
knots and fraternities of men, which 
meet together in our provincial towns 
and cities, and, without any larger com- 
merce, are confined within the narrow 
encloſure of their own walls or diſtricts. 
In as much as this condition is more 
ſocial than the other, it is, without 
doubt, more eligible. Yet ſee how 
many weak views are entertained by - 
theſe ſeparate clans, how many fond con- 
ceits, and over-weening fancies! The 
world ſeems to them ſhrunk up into their 
own private circle; juſt as the heavens 


5 appear 
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appear to children to be contained within 
the limits of their own horizon. 


| bras: this proſpect of mankind to 
Kill greater combinations, to ſtates, kin 
doms, nations, and what we call a = 
people. By this freer. intercourſe, in- 
deed, their thoughts take a larger range, 
and their minds open to more generous | 
and manly conceptions. Yet their na- 
tive barbariſm ſticks cloſe to them, and 
requires, to be looſened and worn off by 
a more ſocial habit, by the experience 
of a till wider and more thorough com- 
munication. Tribes of men, although 
very numerous, yet, if ſhut up within one 
territory, and held cloſely together un- 
der the influence of the ſame political 
conſtitution, eaſily affimilate, as it were; 
run into the ſame common ſentiments and 
opinions; and preſently take, in the whole 
extent of their community, one uniform 
prevailing character. 1 


* 


— 
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Hxxcz the neceſſity of their ſtill 
looking beyond their own, into other 
- combinations and ſocieties | that ſo, as 
the mind ſtrengthens by this exerciſe, 
they may be enabled to ſhake off their 
local, as we may ſay, end territorial pre- 
judices. | | 


Tuosz other ſocieties may not be 
without their defects, which it will be 
equally proper to keep clear of. But, by 
this free proſpect of the differences ſub- 
ſiſting between different nations, each na- 
turally gets quit of his own peculiar and 
characteriſtic vices; and thoſe of others, 
preſenting themſelves to our unbiaſſed 
obſervation, are not ſo readily entertain- 
ed, or do not cling fo faſt to us, as what 
have grown up with us, and, by long un- 
queſtioned uſe, are become, as we well ex- 
Os! it, 2 n nature. = F008 


Thus, 
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Tnuus, by this near approach and at- 
; trition, as it were, of each other, our rude 
parts give way; our rough corners are 
inſenſibly worn off; and we are poliſhed 
by degrees into a general and univerſal 
i 1 

ExrEANI nequid wdlkat fer * norari, be 


to _ the poet's words, though with ſome 
ſmall difference, I believe, in their ap- 
plication, | 


Waar ſays my friend to theſe princi- 
ples? are they juſt and reaſonable? or, 
am I going to build on precarious and 
inſecure foundations ? 


M8. Loc KE. 


Wararever defect there may be in 
this foundation, your Lordſhip, as a wiſe 
architect, is for ſparing no coſt or pains 
in providing for its ſtability. Yet, me- 
thinks, you go deeper for it, than you 
| need. At leaſt, I did not expect your de- 

fence of Travelling would require you 

* 0 
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to make theſe profound reſearches | into : 

buman nature. * | | 
LORD SHAFTESBURY, 

I TaxKE your meaning. Theſe re- 
ſearches, you would ſay, are ſo little pro- 
found, that I might have ſpared * 
the trouble of making them at all, at 
leaſt in converſation with a philoſopher. 
Be that as it will; provided the princi- 
ples themſelves, I am contending for, be 
well founded. For the concluſion neceſ- 
farily follows, « That therefore FOREIGN 
© TRAVEL is, of all others, the moſt im- 
"08 - mage? and eſſential part of Educa- 


ec tion.“ 


Tk youth of the moſt accompliſhed 
people in Europe would have much to 
correct in themſelves, and ſomething, 
| Perhaps, to learn, in their voyages into 
the neighbouring nations; however in- 
ferior to their own, in the general ſtate 


of knowledge and Politeneſs. What 
then 


EE 
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then muſt be the caſe of our Engli 5 youth, 
- confined in this remote corner among them- 
ſelyes, and indulged in their own ruſtic and 3m 
licentious habits ? TOES 28 
Ouk country has never been famous 
for the civility of its, inhabitants. We 
have, rather; been ſtigmatized in all ages, 
and are ſtill conſidered by the reſt of 
Europe, as proud, churliſh, and unſocial. 
The very ciroumſtance of our Iſland- 
ſituation ſeems to expoſe us to the juſt 
reproach of inhoſpitality. And if, Aich 
this diſadvantage, we ſhould cheriſh, and 
not correct, thoſe vices which ſo naturally 
ſpring from it, what leſs could we expect 
than to be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch names, 
as Our ill- manners would well deſerve, 
though our pride might ſuffer from the 55 | 
PRION of them? 


Ir ſeems then to be an inevitable con- 

ſequence of what has been ſaid, that we. 

of this country have a more than ordi- 
SORES GE og. nary 
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ary occaſion for the benefits of foren 
5 Jo] And the reaſon of the thing 
| ſhews, they cannot be obtained too ſoon. 
Young minds are the fitteſt to take the 
ply of civility and good manners. The 
talk is leſs eaſy, and the ſucceſs more un- 
certain, when we enter upon this buſi- 
neſs late in life; 1 when intractable hu- 
mours have gathered ſtrength, and the 
unſocial manner 1s become habitual to 
us. Whatever may be objected to the 
incapacity, of. this age in other reſpects, 
youth is out of queſtion the time for ac- 


quiring right Propenſities and virtuous 
habits. 5 | ; 


NR. Lockk. 1 
en Lordſhip has ſo many . 
words at command upon all occaſions, 
that one cannot but be entertained, at 
leaſt, with your rhetoric, if not convinced 
by it. But my preſent concern is, to have 
a- clear conception of your argument, 
which in plain terms, as I apprehend 
, ſtands thus; © That every nation has 
| Ry - 
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e many vices and follies to correct in jit- 
< ſelf; that this is perhaps more eſpeci- 
< ally the caſe of our own; and that early 
*« Travel is the only, at leaſt the moſt 


ce en cure for W 19 HIT ION 
"% \. 2 : Fe ad 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. Hoey 


- Taar, Sir, is my meaning; and, 4 
though expreſſed i in more words than m 
be neceſſary, it is ſurely not coloured by 
any rhetorical exaggerations. But you 
muſt allow me to proceed in my om 
way, and enforce the general argument, 
I have delivered, by applying it to the 
particular exigencies and neceſſities of our 


Enghſe youth. 


Vow, who have been abroad in the 
world, and have ſo juſt a knowledge of 
other ſtates and countries, tell me, if 
there can be any thing more ridiculous 
than the idiot PREjJUDICEs of our homes' 
bred gentlemen; which ſhew themſelves, 
whenever their own dear Iſland comes, in 

03 - any 
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any reſpect, to be the topic of converſa- 
tion. What wondrous conceits of their 
own proweſs, wiſdom, nay of their man- 
ners and politeneſs! With what diſdain 
is a foreigner mentioned by them, and 
with what apparent ſigns of averſion is 
his very perſon treated! They ſcarcely 
give- you leave to ſuppoſe that any vir- 
tuous quality can thrive out of their own 
air, or that good ſenſe can be expreſſed 
in any foreign language. Ny, their 
fooliſh prepoſſeſſion extends to their very 
ſoil and climate. Such warm patriots 
are they, ſuch furious lovers of their 

country, that they will have it to be the 
theatre of all convenience, delight, and 
beauty. 


4 To hear their diſcourſe among them- 
& ſelves, one would imagine that the fineſt 
lands near the Euphrates, the Baby- 
© lonian or Perſian Paradiſes, the rich 
* plains of Egyp/, the Grecian Tempe, 
© the Roman Campania, Lombardy, Pro« 


© VERnce 5 
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« vence, the Spaniſh. Andaluſia, or the 
«© moſt. delicious tracts in the ' Eaſtern or 
« Weſtern Indies, were contemptible _ 
& countries in reſpe& of what they dote 
ec upon under the name of Old Eng- 
66 land e _ 4 


"Kew if it were only for the ſake of 


truth and decency, if it were but to avoid 


the - ridicule to which theſe palpable ab- 
ſurdities and childiſh fancies-expoſe them, 
one cannot but wiſh that our countrymen 
would open their eyes, and extend their 
Proſpect beyond their own foggy — and 
dirty acres. 


; Row this is the leaſt inconvenience of 
their home breeding. How many low 
HABITS and ſordid practices grow upon 
our youth of fortune, and even of qua- 
lity, from-the influence of their family, or 
at beſt provincial, edycation ! 


le CHARACT. Vol, iii. Dif, iii, 
Wy  Tazy 
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Tux retain ſo much of their Saxon or 
Near nan charaQer, that their nobleſt paſſion 
1s that of the Chace; unleſs a horſe-race 
may, haply, . contend with it. Their ideas 
are all taken from the ſtable or kennel; and 

they have hardly words for any other ſort 
of converſation. | | 


IN conjunction with this habit, or in 
direct conſcquence - of it, they plunge 
themſelves into © the: brutalities of the 
bottle and table. Having little uſe of 
the faculty of thinking or diſcourſing on 
any reaſonable ſubject, they care not 
how ſoon they diſable themſelves for either. 
Ja this end, their ſurloins are of ſovereign 
effect: and if any ſpark of the divine par- 
ricle be ſtill unſubdued, they quench it 
forthwith in the lrougelt wines, or, which 
ſuits their taſte and deſign beſt, in _— 
on country liquor. 


— — * 
* — 
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Fes 


- Tars ſottiſh debauch leads to others. 


my young maſter will be denied no animal 
gratification. And thus low i intrigues and 
vulgar amours follow of courſe, in which 


the ſum of his refined e is, at —_— | 


completed, 


- Tax reſt of his life runs on in this 
drowzy tenour; unleſs perhaps you ex- 


cept thoſe intervals, which can hardly be 
called lacid, when his half-cloſed under- 


ſtanding ſeems ſtunned, rather than awaken- 


ed, by party- rage, election 1 and the 
noiſe of . 2 0 


an RABLE \pattions theſe ! and uſe- 
fuller citizens by far, than if they had 
acquired ſome reliſh: of temperance, de- 
. cency, and reaſon, in foreign courrs, and 
| the more e improved focieties of * 


5 Ber pi our young gentleman to 


have eſcaped this ſordid taſte, and by 


D 4 better 
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better luck than ordinary to have finiſhed 
'ki * home education without much injury 
= ' to his morals. Nay, ſuppoſe him to be 
i inured, in good time, to better diſcipline, 
and to have had the advantage of what 
is called amongſt vs, by a violent * 
of ſpeech, a liberal education. 


Io put the caſe at the beſt, ſuppoſe 
him to have been well whipped through 
one of our public ſchools, and to come 
ſull fraught, at. length, with Latin and 

. Greek, from his college. You ſee him, 
now, on.the verge of the world, and juſt - 
ready to ſtep into it. But, good heavens, 
with what PRINCIPLES and MANNERS { 

His ſpirit broken by the. ſervile awe of 

pedants, and his body unfaſhioned by the 

genteeler exerciſes! Timid at the ſame 
time, and rude ; illiberal and ungrace- 

: ful! An abſurd compound of abject 
| ſentiments, and bigoted notions, on the 

one hand; and of clowniſh, coarſe, un- 

gainly Jemoanor, on the other! In a 

7 ; OR word, 


U— 4. wat 
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word, both in mind and perſon, the 
furtheſt in the world from any thing that 
is handſome, gentlemanlike, or of uſe and 

| en in _ ene 


Baixo 1 one of theſe grown Fond 
into a circle of | well-bred people, ſuch 
as his rank and fortune entitle him, and 
zin a manner oblige him, to live with: 
and ſee how forbidding his air, how em- 
barraſſed all his looks and motions ! His 
_ _ awkward attempts at civility would pro- 
voke laughter, if, again, his ruſtic painful 
baſhfulneſs did not excite one's | pity. 
What wonder if the young man, under 
theſe circumſtances, is glad to ſhrink 
away, as ſoon as poſſible, from ſo con- 
ſtraining a fituation ; and to ſeek the low 
_ ſociety of his inferiors, at leaſt of ſuch as 
himſelf among his equals, where he can 
be at eaſe, and give a looſe to his unſorm 
eld and diſorderly behaviour ! 


Bor 
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Bur now, on the other hand, let a 
young gentleman, who has been trained 
abroad; who has been accuſtomed to the 
fight and converſation of men; who has 
learnt his exerciſes, has ſome uſe of the 
languages, and has read his Horace or 
| Howex' in good company; let ſuch an 
done, at his return, make his appearance 
in the beſt ſocieties; and ſee with what 
eaſe and addreſs he ſuſtains his part in 
them! how liberal his air and manner ! 
how managed and decorous his delivery 
of himſelf! In ſhort, how welcome to 
every body, and how prepared to acquit 
-himfelf in the ordinary commeree of the 
Went and in converſation! 

1 SHOULD think, if therwh were no other 
e of early travel, beſide this of 
manners, it were well worth ſetting 
againſt all. the other inconveniences, 
whatever they be, of this ſort of Edu- 
Cation, 


MR. 
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MR. LOCK. 
Goo my Lord- 


"LORD SHAFTESBURY. 5 
6 K NOW what you would ſay : 7 
manners, in the proper acceptation of 
the word, at leaſt in the ſenſe of wiſe 
men, implies much more than the eaſe, 
aſſurance, civility, (call it what you will) 
which a young Traveller is ſuppoſed to 
acquire in his intercourſe with the po- 
liter nations. Without doubt, it does. 
But give me this foundation of good 
breeding to work upon; and if I had the 
tutorage of a noble youth, I durſt be an- 
ſwerable for all the reſt, which even a 
philoſopher includes in his ſublime no- 
tion of manners: whereas, without it, 
his improvements of other ſorts would 
be almoſt thrown away; nay, his vir- 


tues themſelves would be offenſive and 
unlovely, 


L 


5 | | Bur 
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Bor do not imagine I confine myſelf 
to manners in the obvious meaning of 
that term. I further underftand by it an 
ability for ingenuous, uſeful, and manly 


- converſation. For a traveller, that makes 
the proper uſe of his opportunities, will 


be all of a piece, and return as poliſhed 
in his mind and underſtanding, a as in his 
perſon. px. 

' Any hae; galls, 3 deficient is the 
turn and courſe of our ordinary edu- 


cation! Whither would you ſend our 


young pupil, to accompliſh himſelf in the 
'neceflary art of ſpeaking handſomely 
and thinking juſtly > What companions 
have you provided for him, or what in- 
ſtructors in this man-ſcience will you di- 
tect him to? ſhall he court the ac- 
quaintanee of ſome lettered pedagogue 
-m the ſchools, or ſolicit the precious 
communication of ſome famed profeſſor 
m the occult ſciences ? Wonderful mo- 

dels 
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dels of cotrect wit, fublime ſenſe, and 
elegant . T- 1 5 5 i 


T rave read of an ancient Rheroricli, : 
that took upon him to teach others the 
art of ſpeaking ; but in ſuch a way, fays | 
my author, that if a man had a mind to 
learn the art of not peabing, he could not 
have been directed to an abler maſter. - bs 


I rok REAR the application of my little 
tale, out of pure reſpect to the modern 
diſciples and ornaments of this ancient 
ſchool; and; without puſhing matters ſo 
far, it will be owned, that whatever ad- 
vantage of this ſort may be left at home, 
the loſs will be amply made up to an 
inquiſitive traveller, on the continent.) 
France, and even Italy, abounds in men 
of ' diſtinguiſhed literature and politeneſs. ! 
Nay, a German Profeſſor may ſupply che 
place of an Univerſity Doctor. Think, 
what” illuſtrious perſons may be ſome-' 
times met with even in a Dutch town ;+ 
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and how many inſtructive hours vou 


and I have paſſed in converſation. with, 
ſuch knowing, candid, and accompliſhed 
ſcholars, as LE CLErc and LimBoRCH- 


Philoſophy, . and even Divinity, could 
take a liberal air, under their manage - 


ment; and eloquence itſelf might be 
learned, on almoſt every ae, in their 


company. e 


I coxszpEx then the acquaintance 
wk familiarity, of men of eminent parts 
and genius, as another conſiderable bene- 
fit PEPE from this way of foreign edu- | 
Aber there are higher e in view 
(her) now l have ventured thus far in the 


dogmatic tone, I find myſelf, like our au- 


thorized teachers, a little impatient of 
control, and in a humour to run myſelf 


out without jett or interruption); ſtill, I 
ſay, there are higher advantages in VIEW | 


from travelled culture and education. 


You 


4 
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1 may think as nicbt) as you 
pleaſe, of the exterior poliſh of manners, 
or may. even treat as ſuperficial the in- 
7 formation that can be acquired in good 
company. But what ſay you to that 
ſupreme 8 a KNOWLEDGE, 
or THE WORLD ; a ſcience ſo uſeful, 
as to ſuperſede or _ diſgrace all the reſt; 
and ſo profound, as to merit all the ho- 
nours, and to fill Py all the meaſures of 
the beſt / philoſophy ? For, by 4 know- 
ledge of the world, I mean that which 
reſults from the obſer vation of men and 
things; from an acquaintance with the 
cuſtoms and uſages of other nations 3 
from ſome inſight into their policies, go- 
vernment, religion; in a word, from the 
ſtudy and contemplation of men; as they 
preſent themſelves on the great ſtage of 
the world, in various forms, and un- 
der different appearances. This is that 
maſter-ſcience, 5 a gentleman ſhould 
| nere 
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comprehend, and which Wa ſchools and 


: colleges never heard of. 


I xnow this ſcience is too difficult” 
to be perfectly acquired, but by long 


= habit and mature reflection. 1 know it 
is not to be expected from a flight ſur- 


vey of mankind; from a any paſſage 
through the different countries, or a ſhort 
reſidence in the great towns, of Europe. 


All this I am not to be told; but it muſt 
be allowed me at the ſame time, that ſo 


important a ſtudy cannot be entered 
upon too ſoon, and that the rudiments 
at leaſt of this ſcience cannot be laid i in 


too early. 


Tux proper buſineſs of men, eſpecially 
thoſe of rank and quality, lies among 
men. The firſt and laſt object of a 
Gentleman ſhould be an intimate ſtudy 
and knowledge of his ſpecies. Say, that 
fome chapters of this great book, the 


world, are above his reach, and too hard 
for 
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for his decyphering. Yet others are eaſier 
and more manageable. Initiate a young 
man betimes in theſe purſuits ; and his. 
progreſs, as in other things, muſt n the : 
more ſure and vl.” tx 


13 all, let bim be taught to 2 
an early attention to the manners of men, 
to obſerve, their diſpoſitions, to inſpect 
and analyze their characters. What a 
field is here for an intelligent young 
man, aſſiſted by the ſuperior lights and 
experience of an able governor! And 
what a harveſt of true knowledge and 
learning muſt he gather and bring home 
with him, from the numberleſs varied 
ſcenes. he has paſſed through in his 
voyages! With what luſtre muſt ſuch a 
| perſon appear in the court or ſenate of 
his own country! How ſecure againſt 
the attempts of artifice and defign ! ! the 
plots of infidious enemies,” or the pre- 
tences of falſe friends! how apt for the 
buſineſs of life, and for mY his part 
Vol. III. | E | in 
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go ON THE USES OF 


in public debates and cabinet. conſulta· 
tionz! =] Let 


MR. LOCKE. 
| Your Lordſhip declaims ſo dae 
1 on this theme, that I am ſomething 
loth to ſpoil your patiegyric. by aſking a 
plain queſtion, © How this knowledge of 
* the public affairs of his own country is 
"y to be come at, by foreign politics Fo 


1 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

As if the objects of that 8 
were not every where much the ſame ! 
Bigotry or Fanaticiſm in religion, ſelfiſh 
or factious intrigues in government, neg- 
lected or ill improved agriculture or com- 
merce, inſolence and want of diſcipline 
in fleets and armies, a bad - conſtituted 
police under venal magiſtrates, and a 
corrupt adminiſtration 3, are not theſe 
the principal miſchiefs to be guarded 
againft by our yotwg citizen, or perhaps 
ſenator? And where is the country, 
which does not afford opportunities of 


7 2 : N lying 
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laying in uſeful . on n all en ab- 
N e „ enen g [3 8 Ax 

10 ſay the leaſt, a little home · practice 
will: goa great way, when entered upon 
with, ſo true a preparation of general 
knowledge. On the other hand, it hardly 
needs to be obſerved, the diſadvantage, 
with which our young Iſlander muſt 
come into this ſcene; a novice to the 
affairs of the world; a ſtranger to men 
and characters; and who has never per- 
haps ſtretched his obſervation beyond the 
narrow circle of his r or even 
his own wy : 1725 


f 


4 


Mr panegyric, as 705 call this id 
repreſentation of facts and things, would 
never have an end, if I were to take to 
myſelf all the advantages, which this 
topic of an early knowledge of the 
world in a young traveller affords me. 
But I leave the reſt to be ſupplied out of 


theſe hints; and paſs on to other con- 
A EZ ſiderations, 
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fiderations,, which ſeem of moment to 
the credit and reputation of our country, 
and to the accompliſhment, at leaſt, of 
our ingenuous youth ; however they may 
rank in the eſtimation of ſome, who in 
modern times have aſſumed to themſelves 
* and office of r en 2 | 


og, tide thre fo much a nobler way 
of thinking than theſe nominal ſages, 
will allow me, 1 hope, to lay ſome Kreſs. 
on the | LIBERAL ARTS ; Which adora. 
and; embelifh human life; and, where 
they prevail to ſome degree of perfec · 
tion, are among the ſureſt. marks of the 
02 k and * of _ yuh, 


[4 
oy 6&8 | 2 4 7 W 


Ir is ee g bans; heakwee: 
we have been; anll ſtill are, in all theſe. 
elegant and myſe-hke applications. There 
is alittle or gothing in the way of picture, 
Seuipture; and the arts of deſign-among us, 
chat; can ſtand the. reſt of a men and 
mae ede. It 1 is but of late we have 

begun 


4 
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begun to form to ourſelves any thing 
| like an ear in harmony and the pra- 

portions of juſt muſic. And whatever 
magiſterial airs our faſhionable workmen 
in the dramatic and poetical kinds may 
give themſelves in their prolagues and 
prefaces, it is no ſecret to ſuch as have 
looked into the ancient maſters, or have 
made an acquaintance with the ſtyle and 
manner of the politer moderns, that we 
are far from poſſeſſing a right taſte in theſe 
things, and that the Muſes have hitherto 
ſhewn themſclyes but little indulgent to 


| Taz courtſhip, we have paid to them, 
has been preſſing and ardent, if you will; 
but this circumſtance, though it may do 
much, nay is thought to do every thin 
with the ſex, ſeems not to have Bees; 
ed with theſe coy Ladies. Paſſion and 
aſſiduity are not the only things: ſome- 
what of an addreſs and management is 
looked for in our advances. Wherever 
E 3 the 
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the defect lies, and whatever be the cure 
for it, certain it is, there is much of the 
Gothic manner in the performances of 
our beſt artiſts: there is neither chaſte- 

neſs of deſign, nor elegance of hand, in 

our manual operations: nothing like cor- 

rectneſs of thought, ſimplicity of ſtyle, 

or the grace of numbers, in our literate 

5 e 


'?T1s true, hs: mene me vigour of 
our genius has been exerted in other 
things. We have been ſolicitous to 
procure a juſt taſte in policy and go- 
vernment, and have at length ſucceeded * 
in this firſt and higheſt emulation, It 
may now be proper to apply the liberty, © , 
we have ſo happily gained, to other im- 
provements., There is ſomething, I have 
ever obſerved, congenital to the liberal 
arts in the reigning ſpirit of a free peo- 

ple. It muſt then be our own fault, if 
our progreſs in every elegant purſuit do 
: 2 IM not 


wo 


| | 3 pM . 
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not keep pace with out excellent con- 
? Ritution. 


Bur the likelieſt way to quicken the 
growth of theſe ſtudies, is to turn our at- 
tention from the bad models of our own 
country, and enter into a free commerce 
and generous ſtruggle, as it were, with 
our more advanced neighbours. And 
it is here again, as in the manners and 
arts of life, the ſeeds of good taſte cannot 
be committed to the mind too ſoon. It 
were then to be wiſhed, that our young 
men had right imprese of art in their 
tender years; and-. that, forming IT 
reliſh among the ableſt proficients 1 
Europe, they might afterwards commu-” 
nicate their improvements to their own 
2 


Iznvus, it © might be hoped, in ſome con- 
venient time, we ſhould have ſomething 
of our own to oppoſe to the wit, learning, 
and elegance of France, and that, in the 

E44 mechanic 


6% ON THE USES OF, 
mechanic execution of the fine arts, we 


ſhould come at length to vye with the 
Italian maſters, 


Nox think, that ſuch an emulation ag 
this would be without its uſe, even in a 
moral and political view, Beauty and 
virtue are nearer , of kin,- than every 
one is perhaps aware of: and the mind 

that is taken with the charm of what is 
true and becoming in the repreſentation of 
{ſenſible things, cannot be inattentive to 
thoſe qualities in the higher ſpecies and 
moral forms. It is thither indeed the vir- 
tuoſo paſſion naturally tends; end _ 
i finally acquieſces. 


Quid vERUM atque DECENS curo et r0go, et onmis 


in hoc. ſum, 


Bur 1 ſee what You think of this 
language. Let me add then, that policy, 
as well as philoſophy, is on the ſide of 
theſe ſtudies. Who can doubt their 
virtue in ſoftening and refining the man- 
- * 
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ders of a people? or, to take policy in 
its vulgar ſenſe, where would be the 
hurt, if Britain were the ſeat of arts 
and letters, as well as of trade and li- 
berty? Then might ve be travelled to, 
in our turn, as our neighbours are at pre- 
ſent: and our country, amidft its other 
acquiſitions, be alſo enriched (I uſe the 
word in its proper, not metaphorical ſenſe) 
with a new ſpecies of commerce. 


Nor to inſiſt, that the aſcendant which 
one nation takes over another in all pub- . 
lic concerns, is very much owing to this 
pre-eminence of. taſte 'and politeneſs, to 
its acknowledged ſuperiority, I may ſay, 

in the literate and virtuoſo character; of 

which France is an inſtance in our days; 
as Italy is well known to have been in the 
days of our forefathers, 


1 if chere be uſe and value in ſuch 
things, how ſhall our ingenuous youth 


pe tinctured with a right ſenſe of them, 
but 


POLY ag y 
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8. _ ON THE USES. OF 
but by early and well conducted OT 


For what diſcipline, what examples,. | 


what encouragements, have we at home? 
what . academies for the genteel exer- 
ciſes? what conferences for the improve- 
ment of art or language? what ſocieties. 
for the cultivation * the 3 cha- 


racter ? D 


Taz contemplation of theſe defects 


carries me ſtill further; to the ſource and 


fountain of them, all, which I make no 
ſcruple to lay open to you. 


5 Tims was, Sir, when phitatophy 
herſelf could appear with grace even in 
courts, when the great and noble, nay and 
princes themſelves, were not aſhamed 
to be of her train, but frequented her 
ſtudious ſchools and walks, and were even 
ambitious of her company in their hours of 
leiſure and recreation. 


SEE now to what unpractiſed cells and 


ignoble ſocieties ſhe is degraded ! her 
graceful 
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p graceful form faded and ſhrunk ; her in- | 


genuous ſprightly air deadened into. I 


know not what gloom ane RY of the 


en 


Rf You, who have done more than any 
other, to retrieve her credit and bring 
her back to the world, can beſt tell her 


preſent degenerate condition. You know 


where the lies, unapproached by her 


former ſuitors; her liberal manner ſour- 
ed into difdain and hate; her perſuafive 


voice, which ſpoke the language of the 
Gods, broken into untuned numbers and 
diſcordant harſhneſs; and her very ſenſe 
| corrupted into empty ſophiſms and un- 
intelligible jargon. The Graces, thoſe 
companions of her better days, are all 
fled: and in their room, à riotous band 
of fauns and ſatyrs dance around her. 
Yet ſtill ſhe aſſumes a ſort of mock- 


7 


ſovereignty; and, under the new name 


of Genius of the Schools, Preſides, in ful- 
len 


) 


& ON THE USES OF 
len majeſty, over ber ee, ſervile, 
awe - ſtruck votaries.“ 


Ix ſome ſuch way as this, were I at 
liberty to purſue the figured ſpeech, and 
to adopt the higher tone of the ancient 
maſters, would I preſume to repreſent 
the preſent ſtate of Erudition, as we ſee 
it managed in certain fublime ſeats and 


authorized nurſeries amongſt us. 


AnD would you invite our liberal and 
noble youth to reſort thither ? could you 
expect that their free ſpirits would ſtoop 
to be lectured by bearded boys; or — 

their minds could ever be formed and 

tutored by ſuch pedants, in a way that fits 

them for the real practice of the world 
and of mankind? - 
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Hav we not long enough ſubmitted 
to the inconveniences of this monkiſh edu- 
cation? Look on the generality of thoſe 


perſons who have had their breeding in 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe ſeminaries. What principles in 
morals, in government, in religion, have 
ſprouted thence ! what diſpoſitions have 
we known corrupted by their diſcipline ! 
what underſtandings perverted by their 
ſervile and falſe ſyſtems ! Has truth, or 
liberty, or reaſon, fair play from that 
quarter? Nay, has not truth, and liberty, 
and reaſon, though ſpeaking by ons of 
their own ſons, been calumniated and re- 
jected ! In a word, have they not always 
ſet themſelves to obſtruct the progreſs of 
true knowledge, and the cauſe of fes 
dom? 


Ir ſuch then be the ſtate of our own 
ſeats of literature and education, what 
more needs be alleged in the behalf of 
FoREICN TRAVEL; which is the only 
means left to remedy theſe miſchiefs, or at 
leaſt to palliate and correct them? 
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DIALOGUE VII. 
On the Uszs of FoREIGN TRAVEL, 


LORD SHAFTESBURY—MR» LOCK E. 


| ROBERT MOLESWORTH ES 


% 


E RE I concluded my 3 : 
- when Mr. Locks, perceiving, by 
the attention we all paid to him, that 
we were now prepared to receive his 
_ anſwer, raiſed himſelf in his chair, and, 
with a firmer tone and look than I ex- 


| pected, addreſſed himſelf to me in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


7 


MR. LOCKE. 

Wenz the ſubject before us a matter 
of indifference or curioſity, ſuch as idle 
men 
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men are uſed to diſcourſe of, I could al- 
low your lordſhip to purſue it in this 
way of Socratic raillery and declamation. 
But, if ever there was a queſtion, that 


deſerved, the examination of à philoſo- 


pher, properly fo called, it is, ſurely, this 
of EDUCATION ; and, among the various 
parts of it, none is more ſtrictly to be in- 
quired into, as none is, perhaps, ſo big 


with important conſequences, as that 


which comes recommended to us under the 
— name of Fox EIN TTAVEL. | 


* COULD hot, therefore, but caddy to 


hear your, Lordſhip enlarge ſo much, and 


ſo long, on J. know not what . varniſh of 
manners and good breeding; of the 


knowledge of men and the world ; of 


arts, languages, and other trappings nad 
ſhewy appendages of education: juſt as 
if an architect ſhould- entertain you with 
a diſcourſe on Feſtoons and Foliage, or 
the finiſhing of his Frize and Capitals, 
when you expected him to inſtruct you 

in 
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in what way to erect a ſolid edifice an 
rm walls and durable en 


War a reaſotable: man - wants to. 
| know, is, the proper method of building 
up. men: whereas your Lordſhip ſeems 
ſolicitous for little more than tricking 
out a ſet of fine gentlemen. Tt ſeemed, 
indeed, as if your lordſhip had calcu- 
lated your defence of travelling for a 
' knot of Virtuofi, or a ſtill more faſhion- 
able circle (where, doubtleſs, it would 
pals with much eaſe and without con- 
tradiction); ; and had, ſomehow, forgor- 
ten that your ae are all plain men; 
one of them, an old one; and he too, as 
your Lordſhip loyes to e him, a 
PR gen 


| To ſpeak my mind ewkly, my Lotd, 
your defence of foreign travel, as lively 
and plauſible as it ſeemed, has no ſolid 
baſis to reft upon. You tell us of many 
defects in the breeding of our Engliſh 
Vol. III. F youth, 
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youth, and you would willingly redrefs 
them: but in what way this is beſt done, 


can never be known from 3 and 
1 wwde declamation. ; n 


To make this inquiry to purpoſe, ſome 
certain principles muſt be laid down; 
ſome ſcheme of life and manners muſt be 
formed ; ſome idea or model of the cha- 
racter, you would imprint on young 
minds, muſt be deſcribed; to which we 
may conſtantly refer, as we go along; 
and by which, as a rule, we may eſtimate 
the fitneſs and propriety of that ſort of 


+ (it 24 


breeding, you would recommend to us. 


0 & 

Sixck your | Lordſhip cho. "wilt Poa 
have me dictate to you on the ſubject of 
Education, I muſt have leave to do it in 
another Way, and after a more ſolemn 
manner, than you perhaps expect from 
me in this freedom of converſation. | 


| | | I BE» 
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I BEGIN, with this -certain principle : : 
That the buſineſs of education is to form 
the UnDarsTANnDING, and regulate the 
HzaRT. If man be a compound of Rea- 
ſon and Paſſion, the only proper diſci- 
pline of his nature is that which accom- 
N theſe two P 


So far we are, e agreed. But 
the ſubject requires a more particular ap- 
plication of this pr inciple. 


Vou have laboured with much plauſi- 
bility to perſuade us, That the only rea- 
ſonable education is that which prepares 
and fits a man for the commerce of the 

world: and I readily admit the notion, 
pr rovided we firſt agree about the mean- 
ing of this big word, the WorLp. Your 
Lordſhip, it may be, in your ſublime view 

of things, is Projecting to make of your 

Pupil, what is called, in the wideſt ſenſe 

of the terms, a Citizen of the Warld. A 


F 2 great 


CY TH 
TS * 5 
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great and awful character, my Lord! But 
let us advance by juſt r N 


Finsr. if you pleaſe, let us provide 
that he be a worthy citizen of England; 
and, by your favour, let me ennoble this 
ſmall iſland of ours with the. pompous 
appellation of the world. It is that 
world, at leaft, in which our adventurer 
is to play his part; and for the commerce 
of which it concerns him moſt immediately 
to be prepared, 


Now, as your Lordfhip's chief care is 
directed, very properly, towards its chief 
ſubjects; I mean, the men of rank and 
fortune, whoſe ample property and no- 
ble birth give their country the greateſt 
concern in their education; let me aſk 
in what manner they are likely to qualify 
themſelves beſt for the important parts, 
they are to act 1 in it ? 


Lokp 
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Lok p SHAPTESBURY, | 


| CanrainLy, by acquiring that know- 
ledge, and thoſe accompliſhments, that are. 
moſt proper for the diſcharge of them. 


MR. LOCK Es 


_ UnpovaTEDLY, my Lord ; there can- 
not be two anſwers to fo plain a queſ- 

tion. As that education is, in general, 

the beſt, which forms the man, in the 

beſt manner; ſo, in this eonfined view, 
that education muſt he thought the beſt, 

which forms the ee, in che beſt 


. . 


T Q KEIRA then on this reaſonable con⸗ 
n 


Ay Engljþ citizen, er, if you will, Se- 
nator, (for this is the ſtation to which 
our greater citizens do, and our beſt 
ſhould aſpire) can never acquit himſelf 
of the duties he owes his country, under 

F 3 this 
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this character, but by e himſelf 
with all thoſe qualities of the head and 


heart, which his ſuperior rank and Pos 
fions demand. 


Tuis loft chapter is an important one; 
and would be very long, if juſtice were 


done to it. But a ſummary of the main 


articles, of which it confiſts, may be given. 
in few words. 


Pl 


I REQyIRE then in our young afpirant 
to the name and honours of an Engliſh 


Senator, that his mind be early and 
thoroughly ſeaſoned with the principles 


of virtue and religion: that he be train- 


ed, by a ſtrict diſcipline, to the command 
of his temper and paſſions: that his 
ambition be awakened, or rather dire&- 
ed, to its right object, the public good; 
and to that end, that his ſoul be fired 
with the love of excellence and true ho- 
nour: above all, that he have a re- 
verence for the legal conſtitution of his 

| country, 


- 
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country, and a fervent affection for the 
great community to which he belongs, S 


Your Lordſhip has a due reſpect for | 
theſe virtuous qualities of the Hear, 
which will give this confideration its full 
weight with you. But were they of no 
more account, than many inſtitutors of 
youth ſeem diſpoſed to reckon them, ſtill 
there are other qualities, thoſe of the 
HEAD, in every man's account eſſentially | 
requiſite to the diſcharge of thoſe offices, 
which our greater citizens are deſtined to 


ſuſtain. 


3 REQUIRE, therefore, in the next 
place, that our young Senator have 2 
ready and familiar uſe, at leaſt, of the 
Latin tongue (your Lordſhip, I know, 
will, add, and of the Greet ; but in this 
I am not fo perewptory) : that he be 
gompetently inſtructed in the elements of 
ſcience, as well as what are called polite, 
* :. that, eſpecially, he be well 

| F4 ground 
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grounded in the principles of morals, - 
= public and private; that he have made 
a thorough acquaintance with the hiſtory 
of his own country, and with its con- 
ſtitution, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical: that 
he have a general inſight into the hiſtory 
of the world, antient and modern: above 
all, that he have a well-exerciſed under- 
ſtanding; I mean, that he be taught to 
reaſon ' earl and conſequentially upon 
any ſubject: and, further, to put all 
theſe abilities to uſe, that he have a 
ready command of his own language, 
and the power of expreſſing himſelf, 
whether in writing or ſpeaking, with eaſe 
and perſpicuity, at =—_ if not . ele. 
gance. | 
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OrTazr ornamental qualities J omit for 
the preſent, which will almoſt come of 
themſelves, if his education be rightly 
conducted ; or may be acquired with lit- 
tle pains, and in the way of diverfion 
only, But theſe ſolid accompliſhments I 

hold 
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hold it neceſſary for our youth of quality 
to poſſeſs, by the time in which they, 
uſually paſs out of the hands of their 
Tutors and Governors, I mean the age | 
of twenty-one. 


A I unreaſonable in theſe demands? 
or can any thing leſs be diſpenſed with 
in a gentleman, who, by eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
is to enter into the world at thoſe years, 

and to bear a part in the public buſineſs 
and legiſlature of his country ? 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


WrTHour doubt, theſe accompliſh- 
ments are no more than may be reaſonably 
required in our young gentleman, or 
Senator, But how they are to be come at 
in_ our vulgar way of ä I do not 
cafily apprehend. 


MR. LOCK Es 


Or that, 3 in due time. At preſent, you 
accept this as a reaſonable idea or ſketch 
5 of. 
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of an Enzliſb gentleman” s character; 
ſuch as the courſe of his education ought 
to imprint upon him: and I ſhall now 
ſhew you very clearly that it is not poſ- 
fible to be attained in the way of 3 


Travel , 


a <q 


ConsIDER, jirſs of all, the unavoid - 
able wasTE OF TIME; of that time 

which is ſo precious in every view; not ) 
only as being the moſt proper for mak. 2 
ing the acquiſitions; I ſpeak of; but as 
being the only period of his life, which 
he will be at liberty ' to employ in cher 
manner. . 2 


EarLY 3 is | flexible and' es 
apt to take the impreſſions of virtue, and 
ready to admit the principles of | knoiv- 
ledge. The faculties of the mind are 
then vigorous and alert: the conception 
quick, and the memory retentive. The 
humble drudgery of acquiring the ele- 
ments of literature and ſcience is ra 


young 
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young minds an eaſy and a flattering 
employment. A ſubmiſſive reverence 
for their teachers diſpoſes them to pro- 
ceed without reluctance in any path 
that is preſcribed to them ; and a ſpring- 
ing emulation, joined to a conſcious ſenſe 
of gradual improvement, gives force and 
conſtancy to their purſuits. The objects 
of their application ſeem important; not 
only from the novelty of them, and the 
authority of thoſe who have the direction 
of their ſtudies, but chiefly perhaps from 
a confuſed ſenſe of their value, much 
above what they would entertain, were 
they able to form a true and diſtinct Judg- 
ment of __ 


Tals, then, is the ſeaſon for laying 
the foundations of knowledge and ability 
of every kind; and if you let it ſlip, with- 
out applying it carefully to thoſe pur- 
poſes, you will in vain lament the omiſſion 
in riper years, when the cares or amuſe- 


ments 
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ments of life afford little leiſure for duch 
purſuits, and leſs inclination. N 


Tuxkxz may have been ſome few ex- 
amples of thoſe, whoſe ſuperior induſtry 
in advanced age has atoned for the de- 
fects of their education. But in general 
the nan depends intirely on the boy ; and 

be is all his life long, what the impreſſions, 
he received in his early years, have made 
him [J. If therefore any confiderable 
part of this precious ſeaſon be waſted in 
oreign travel, { mean if it be actually 
not employed in the purſuits proper to it, 
this circumſtance muſt needs be conſidered 


as an objection of great weight to that ſort 
of education. 


1 


Your Lordſhip may confider, nent, the 

DISSIPATION OF MIND attending on this 

itinerant education; while the ſcene jg 
DPF, nabe rig, raira outiodan Gt 
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conſtantly changing; and new objects 
perpetuatly fpringing up before him, to 
ſolicit the admiration of our * young tra- 
veller. 

ONE of the greateſt ſeerets in educa- 
tion is, to fix the attention of youth: a 
painful operation! which requires long 
uſe and a ſteady unremitting diſcipline 5 
the very reverſe of that roving, deſultory 
habit, which is inſeparable from the ſort 
of life you would recommend. The 
young mind is naturally impatient of con- 
ſtraint: it hates to be confined for any 
time in the ſame track ; and is flying out, 
at every turn, from the proper ſubje& of 
its meditation. Inſtead of counteraQting - 
this native infirmity, you indulge and 

Matter it; till, by degrees, the mind loſes 
its tone and vigour, and is utterly incapa- 

- ble of paying a due attention to "ny 


thing. 


j „5 S. * 
I INSIST 
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I rxs1sT the more on this confidera- 
tion, becauſe in acquiring the elements of 
learning it is of great importance that 
the learner proceed uniformly in the 
courſe on which he has entered. It 
may now and then be the privilege of a 
genius, to ſeize the principles of know - 
tedge at once, and to grow wiſe, as we 
may ſay, by intuition. But the common 
ſort of minds are of another make. It 
15 by flow ſteps only that they arrive at 
knowledge; and, if you ſtop or divert 
their progreſs, their labour is all thrown 
away, or yields at beſt a ſhallow, ſuper- 
ficial, and ill-digeſted learning. : 


Bur were no account to be had of 
the loſs of time, or of this diſſi pated turn 
of mind, which is ſtill more pernicious, 
I ſhould nevertheleſs obje& to this tra- 
yelled education, on account of the very 
objects to which our traveller's APPLI- 
CATION is directed. 


4 1 
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IAST EAD of thoſe . and funda- 
mental parts of knowledge, which I re- 
quire him to have laid in, his attention, 
ſo much of it as can be ſpared for any 
thing that looks like information, is 
waſted on things either frivolous or un- 
W | ; 


His 2 buſineſs 3 is, o male bimſelk 
N in the forms fof breeding, which 
be finds in uſe among thoſe he lives 
with, or perhaps in their forms of dreſs 
any | 


His next concern is, to acquire a readi- 
neſs in the languages of Europe ; or, to 
ſhorten his labour as much as poſſible, 
at leaſt in the French language. The 
pretence is, that he may fit - himſelf for 
converſation with his foreign acquaint» 
ance ; which takes up much time to lit- 
tle purpoſe, as the uſe ceaſes, in a good 
degree, with his return home: and, that 
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he may qualify himſelf for peruſing their 


beſt books; which takes him off from 


the ſtudy of thoſe which are ſtill better, 


in the learned languages, and I will ven- 
| ture to ſay, in his own. | 


Ir any thing POR employ his at- 
tention, it is perhaps a little virtuoſoſhip. 
He inquires after fine pictures, fine 
ſtatues, fine buildings. He vifits the 
ſhops of artificers ; gets admiffion to li- 
braries, cabinets of medals, and repoſito- 
ries of curioſities; and, for ſome relaxa- 
tion from theſe arduous toils, is frequent 
at Churches, Theatres, and Courts of 


Judicature, and ftares at proceſſions, cere- 


wonies, and other ſolemn ſhews. 


Arp, now, when 1 three points 
have been duly attended to, I leave your 
Lordſhip to gueſs what leiſure he is like- 
ly to have for accompliſhing himſelf in 


thoſe other os, which you allow me 
to 
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to ſuppoſe are of much greater im- . 
portance. | 


In one word, my Lord, if he acquires JF 
any knowledge, it is only, or chiefly, of 
ſuch things as he may very well do with- 
out, or, at beſt, are of an inferior and 
ſubordinate conſideration : while the 
branches of learning, he muſt neglect 
for theſe, are of the moſt conſtant uſe 
atid neceſſity to him in the commeree of 
his whole life. 


Tiri then your Lordſhip can find a way 
to reconcile theſe different purſuits, I muſt 
be of opinion that the boaſted way of 
travel is the worſt that can be contrived 
for the proper inſtruction of our young 
countrymen. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY «- 
WITnour doubt, if "theſe leſs im- 
portant points engroſs all their attention. 
But can there be a difficulty 1 in carrying 

Vol., III. G on. 
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on the two defigns together ; ; eſpecially, 
if a good and attentive tutor be at hand, 
to direct his pupil's purſuit and quicker 
hes hs p 


MR. LOCKE, 


. Your Lordſhip, like the friends and 
parents of a young traveller, is for ex- 
acting wonders at the hands of this im- 
portant perſonage, a tutor. But the truth 
is, ſo many, and ſo different things can- 
not be well learned, even with the ad- 
vantage of the beſt parts under the very 
beſt direction. | 


Bes1DEs, your. Lordſhip forgets that 


what we now inquire into, is, whether the 


generality of our Engliſh youth of qua- 
lity ſhould be educated in this form; not, 
whether two or three young men, of the 
moſt uncommon genius and application,, 
may not poſſibly ſucceed in it. I demand 
an education, which may ordinarily pro- 


duce uſeful and able men: your Lordſhip 
18 
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is providing only for, what comes of itſelf, 
a prodigy. a 


| AnD now, my Lord, with this prepara- 
tion, I think myſelf enabled to reply dif- 
tinctly to the ſeveral arguments you al- 
ledged for the expediency of foreign tra- 
vel. It is very clear, that the moſt ſolid 
advantages are loſt by it. But perhaps 
we ſhall find a recompenſe for this loſs, 
in the ſhewy and ornamental accompliſh- 
ments, which travel promiſes ; and which 


your Lordſhip ſuppoſes the world will 


readily, and with reaſon, accept inſtead of 
them. 


Tus àccompliſhments ate ſummed 
up in the BENEFITS of an enlarged ſo- 
ciety and converſation z which, again, 
branch out into many heads; and under 
different names, furniſhed, I think, the 
ſubſtance, as well as governed the me- 
thod, of your vindication, 


G 2 „„ 


| 


lg * 
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Tr1s was the polite and popular theme, 
which 'you choſe to dreſs out in all the 
colours of your eloquence. To make way 
for theſe, and to lay them on with more 
effect, your Lordſhip was pleaſed to tell 
us a very melancholy ſtory. England, it 
ſeems, is over-run with barbariſm and 


ignorance ; its inhabitants are rude and 


uncivilized ; and nothing can be learnt 
among them, which is fit te appear in 
good — 

Ir this had been ſaid of our fore- 
fathers in CæcsAR's time, or even in good 


King Evcar's, when the land, they ſay, 


was over-run with wolves (by which, I 
ſuppoſe, the monkiſh mythology means 


men, as ſavage); I could have found but 


little, it may be, to oppoſe to the accuſa- 
tion. But at this time of the day, when 
arts and letters have at leaſt made 
ſome progreſs among us; when com- 
merce has extended our acquaintance 

: with 
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with the rudeſt parts of the globe, and 
policy ſtrengthened our connexions with 
the moſt civilized; when our country is 
filled with large Houriſhing towns, and 
even prides itſelf in a vaſt, opulent, and 
ſplendid metropolis; I conld not but 
think the charge was a little aggravated, 
or that your Lordſhip had forgotten to 
ſpeak of England, as it now ſubſiſts, in 
the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century. It 
ſeemed to me as if the Engliſb might 
now, at leaſt, deſerve to be confidered as 
men; and that in our courts and camps, 
if not in our colleges, we might ſtand a 
chance of finding what your Lordſhip 
would not diſdain to qualify with the 
name of gentlemen. 


Bor the other repreſentation was more 


favourable to your Lordſhip's cauſe: and 
out of that repreſentation aroſe the ſeveral 
BARBARITIES, with which you thought fit 


to mortify and alarm us. 


83 Tux 
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Taz firſt fire of your zeal is ſpent on 
that ſwarm of PREJIUDIcEs, with which 
our Engliſh, or at leaſt provincial, youth 
are commonly over-run, © 0, 


PrzJuDICEs, my. 1 is an equivoca] 
term; and may as well mean right opi- 
nions taken upon truſt, and deeply rooted 
in the mind, as falſe and abſurd opinions, 
ſo derived and grown into it. 


Tux former of theſe will do no hurt; 
on the contrary, perhaps, the very beſt part 


of education 1s employed in the culture of 
them. | | 


Bor admit, they are of the latter ſort : 
ſtill they may be only the exceſſes of 
right principles and notions, And in 
that caſe, I ſhould doubt whether the 
evil be of conſequence enough to deſerve 
your indignation, Perhaps no man has 
enough of certain virtues, that does not 


carry 
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carry them ſomething too far. The juſt 
degree, the preciſe: mean, is a nice point 
to hit. The condition of our common 
nature is ſuch, that we either overſhoot 
the mark, or fall ſhort of it; and your 
Lordſhip eaſily apprehends which is the 
more convenient as well as More. generous 
os in this moral archery. 


 BeSIDEs, reflexion and -experience 
will come in, ſoon enough to moderate 
theſe exceſſes. So that, for my part, 
though our young patriot ſhould happen 
to entertain the extravagant eonceit, you 
diverted yourſelf with, of the ſoil and 
climate of Old England, I ſhould take 
that for no great objection to his home- 
breeding, and ſhould, poſſibly, not be 
over-forward to diſabuſe him of ſuch honeſt 
errors. | 


'SurELY, my Lord, there are certain 
afſeciations of ideas, which, however odd- 
ly formed, your Lordſhip would be ſome- 


thing loth to undo. 
_ To 
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To take your own inſtance : What if 
the ideas of liberty ehanced to be cloſe- 
ly connected with thoſe of Old England ; 
ſo as, by the magic of this union, to con- 
vert Ret rude heaths and barren moun- 
| tains into pleaſurable landſkips; would 
you be forward, if you had it in your 
power, to diſſolve this charm, and, by ſet- 
ting thoſe objects in their true and pro 

per light, diſenchant the mind, at the ſlim 
time, from the idea, or warm love at leaſt, 


of Engliſh liberty ? 


LORD SHAFTESBURY « 


You know well, I perceive, how ta 
chuſe your inſtances. The force of this, 
you ſuppoſe, will hardly be loſt on him, 
who profefles himſelf an adorer of that 
liberty. But, under favour, I ſee no 
ſuch inconvenience, as you ſuggeſt, in 
putting aſunder two things which truth 
and nature had no hand in bringing to- 
gether. LIBERIA has charms enough 

+. | | te 


— 
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to attach the mind, wherever the place of 
her abode be; and I have never heard that 
the lovelineſs of her form is impaired, or 


even diſgraced, by the homelineſs of her 
Finz. SITY 


Ir may be ſo; and the reafon, as in 
the caſe of the more ſelfiſh affections, is, 
That the habitation of our idol, whatever 
be our worſhip, is rarely thought homely. 
But convince us that our country is fcarce 
worth contending for, and, as lovely as 
its Goddeſs Liberty may appear to en- 
amoured eyes, the generality of her vo- 
taries will, I doubt, be ſomething ſlack in 
her defence, 


Bur, after F'? an illuſtration muſt not 
be queſtioned at this rate. It is enough, 
that your Lordſhip ſees I am not for 
_ diſcarding Principles, under the oppro- 
brious name of Prejudices. The tender 
minds of yorrh are to be treated with in- 

dulgence. 
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dulgence. If they put forth too faſt, 
and too luxuriantly, let the ordinary me- 
thods of culture be applied to them, A 
little dreſſing and pruning, at fit ſeaſons, 
may do more good, than Yranſplanting : 
a fatal experiment, in many caſes; which, 
in checking the immoderate vigour of its 
growth, kills the tree, or, at beſt, brings on 
a languiſhing and dwarfiſh imbecillity, 


Ir, indeed, by Prejudices you mean 
wicious principles, properly ſo called g 
that is, vicious in themſclves, as well as 
in the degree: theſe, it is certain, muſt 
be rooted up; and the ſooner, the bet- 
ter: but then there is no need of croſſing 
the ſeas for the benefit of ſuch an ope- 
ration. 


Fox the proper cure of ſuch pre- 
zudices, as I take it, is to be made by 
the application of thoſe truths that are 
common to all climes; not by the par- 


tial manners or opinions which ariſe out 
of 
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of them in this or er more poliſhed | 
Oey” 


Bur your Lordſhip, cſetvel as - 
though you had taken up this charge of 
Prejudices purely to introduce the fatire 
on Old England, was content to drop it, as 
ſoon as it had ſerved your turn. You ex- 
changed it, however, for another of more 
importance, THE LOW, SORDID, AND IM- 
MORAL HABITS; Which ſtrike into the 
lives and manners of our youth, and are, as 


you conceive, epidemical and incurable i in 
this Iſland. 


Ir may be true, that too much of the 
complaint is well-founded. The taſte of 
our provincial gentry may be ſomething 
coarſe; and their houſes, none of the 
beſt ſchools of civility and politeneſs : ſa 
that low and even immoral habits may 
be, and, I doubt, too often are, the fruit 
of an ordinary domeſtic education. But 
then what remedy does [your Lordſhip 


preſcribe 
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14 preſeribe for the removal of them? 
We Why, you ſend them abroad with all \ 
1 their imperfections upon their heads; to 
i get rid of their bad habits, as they can, 
* and to pick up better, as they will: or, 
il do you perhaps imagine that the ill qua- 
{i lities, they take, out with them, will drop 
. off, of themſelves? and that the good ones 
| i they ſtand in need of, like new leaves in 
| the ſpring, will immediately * forth and 


take their places? 


- 


LORD SHAFTESBUR Yo 


I do but imagine, that bad habits are 
only to be expelled by better; and that 
therefore the readieſt way for our coun- 
trymen to get quit of their ill manners, 
is, to force them into good company. 
And, with your leave, I ſee nothing very 
abſurd or unreaſonable in this ima- 
gination. 
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MR. LOC KE. 


CERTAINLY not, in preſcribing good 
habits as a cure for bad ones. But your 


Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip had done well to. ſhew what 
there is in a foreign air, that is ſo propi- 
tious to good habits, as that none but 
ſuch can thrive in it; or, if there be a 
mixture of good and bad, as with us, how 
your traveller ſhall be ſecured againſt an 
ill choice. Otherwiſe our young ſpark 
may pick up new habits indeed ; but 
they may only be different from what he 
took from home, not better or more rea- 
ſonable. 


I pouzr, my Lord, that, when ſuch 
rude and untutored boys find themſelves 
removed from that reſtraint which the 
eye of a parent, though but little ac- 
cuſtomed to civility himſelf, impoſed 
upon them, they will rather give way to 
a freer indulgence of their own froward 
humours, than be in any diſpoſition to 
check and reform them, What inclina- 
tion will ſuch perſons have to benefit by 
good company ? or how indeed will they 


| gan admittance into it? 
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I ArPEAL to your own obſervatiorl, + 
whether, when this ſort of ill-educated 


people get abroad, and ſettle for a time 


in ſome frequented city, their uſual way 
be not to keep af diſtance from the bet- 
ter company of the place, and to flogk to- 
gether into little kno:s and clubs of their 
own - countrymen, or of ſuch others as 
are moſt reſembling in taſte and manners 


| to themſelves; where all their low hu- 


mours are freely indulged, and even in- 
flamed, by the mutual ſociety arid coun- 
tenance of one another. This, your 
Lordſhip knows, 1s moſt frequently the 
caſe; while the obſequious tutor is at 


length more likely to be ſwayed by the 


importunity, and perverted by the ill ex- 
ample, of his diſciples, than they are to 
be reſtrained by his advice and autho- 


| rity. 


Bur, though foreign travel ſhould * 
indeed a remedy for the miſchiefs, com- 


plained of, I ftill queſtion whether it 
would 
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would be a proper one. Suppoſe our 
young gentleman to be of fo pliant # 
make, as to lay afide his ruſtic and illi- 
beral habits in complaiſance to the bet- 
ter company, he is obliged to live with:; 
does it immediately follow, that he will 
adopt none but what are fit for him to 
aſſume; and, with ſo raw and undiſcern- 
ing a judgment as he earried out with him, 
that he will have the {kill to ſelect only and 
aſſume ſuch manners as are moſt becom- 
Ing and ornamental? 


LORD SHAFTESBURY- 

As if one needs be in any pain, on 
that head; when the habits, I ſpoke 
of, are not only different from thoſe he 
muſt aſſume abroad, but the very reverſs 
of them! 


MR. LOCKE.. 


ALas, your lordſhip is not to be told, 
that the reverſe of wrong is not always 
right> Even in the inſtance your Lord- 
thip puts, a young man may be poliſhed | 
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indeed out of his ruſticity ; yet, if he 


have no better rule to go by, than the 
faſhion of the place where he lives, he - 
may eaſily wear himſelf into the contrary 
defect, an effeminate and unmanly fop- 
pery. And, for the probability of ſuch 
miſcarriage, , your Lordſhip is again re- 
ferred to your own experience and obſer- 


vation. 


As to what I take to be the proper 
remedy for theſe barbarities, that is an- 


other queſtion, which I may afterwards 


find occafion to explain to you more at 
large. . For the preſent, I muſt take leave 
to conclude, that, under the circumſtances 
here ſuppoſed, foreign travel is generally 
an inſufficient, always an improper, cure for 


them. 


Your Lordſhip indeed goes further. - 
You contend, that, if theſe ſordid and 
dirty habits could by any means be ex- 


pelled, ſtill our Engiifh education is fo 


eſſentially 


, 
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eſſentially bad, that no liberal or grace- 
ful manners could be derived from it. 
And here your Lordſhip's rhetoric ex- 
patiates in full ſecurity. You ſeem con- 
fident that, though a method might be 
found out for making reaſonable men, yet 
our home-breeding is abſolutely incapable 
of furniſhing fine gentlemen, 


O this occaſion it was, that the ſer- 
vile diſcipline of our ſchools, and the pe- 
dant tutorage of our colleges, afforded 

ample ſcope to your reſentment. From 
an over- charged picture of both theſe, 
your Lordſhip finds means to dreſs up 
| ſuch a prodigy of ill manners, as muſt ' 
be the fcorn, or pity, of all good com- 
pany : which, to move our pity, or our 
| ſcorn the more, your Lordſhip, I remem- 
ber, took care to contraſt to the eaſy, the 
aſſured, the all-ſufhcient air of 6 finiſhed 
traveller, 


"Sim Ii. H- MW 
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To this triumphant part of your ha- 

rangue, I have only to oppoſe {ome- plain 

and ſimple truths. . 


Taz awkward baſhfulneſs of a young 
man is a fin which, I know, admits of no 
expiation, in good company. However, 
what good company will not pardon, it 
will ſoon remove. And, till that bleſſed 
time comes, let it „r be confidered that. 
the modeſty of ingenueus youth, though a 
terrible vice in itſelf, is yet favourable 
to ſome virtues. It 1s” full of deference 
and reſpect; it preferves innocence ; 
nouriſhes emulation; and, till reaſon be 
of age to take the rein into her hands, 
ſuſpends and controuls all the paſſions. 
"Nay, if it did nothing more than diſpoſe 
à young man to obſerve much and talk 
little; even this advantage might be ſome 
recompence for the ill figure it gives him 
in the eyes of your Lordſhip's good 
COmpayy' 


Haves 
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: 230-073 lian £4 
| | Hans" x care, "mig im; let by taking 
off this reſtraint too ſoon, you emancipate 
your favoured youth from every princi- 
ple of honour, and let him run headlong 
into worthleſſneſs, diſſolution, * 


1 Know what the world is ready to 
think of this talk. But a truce with the 
world. I am a Philefopher, your Lord- 
ſhip knows : nay, your Lordſhip, too, is 
a Philoſopher. Let us for once then hazard 
an unfaſhionable truth, that modeſty i in a 
young inan is his grace and ornament; and 
that a confident young booby, not a baſh- 
ful one, is the prodigy chat needs the 
<_ . ; „ 

Cons! DER, farther, my Lotd, har baſh- 
fulneſs is not ſo much the effect of an 
ill education, as the proper gift and pro- 
viſion of wiſe nature. Every ſtage of 
life has its own ſet of manners, that, is 
* to it, and beſt becomes it. Each 
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18 esel in its "FUR ; you might 


as Well quarrel with the child's rattle, 


and advance him directly to the boy's 
top and ſpan-farthing, as expect from 
diffident e the an e ol 


riper age 2 1 


5 LANMENTABLE in the mean time, I am 
ſenſible, is the condition of my good lady; 
Who, eſpecially if ſhe be a mighty well- 


heed, one, is perfectly ſhocked at the 
boy's aukwardneſs, and calls out on the 
taylor, the dancing · maſter, the player, 


— 2 


the trayelled tutor, any bod and e | 


„K «4 


diſgraceful an oldest. 


Sur ſhould however be told, if a pro- 
per ſeaſon and words ſoft enough could 
be found to convey the information, that 
the odious thing, which diſturbs her ſo 
mpch, is one of nature's ſignatures im- 
prteſſed on that age; that baſhfulnefs is 


but 3 paſſage from one ſeaſon of life 
co 
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to another ; and that as the body 1s then 
the leaſt graceful, when the limbs are 
making their laſt efforts and haſtening 
to their juſt proportion, fo the manners 
are the leaſt eaſy and diſengaged, when 
the mind, conſcious and impatient: of its 
imperfections, is ſtretching all its facul- 
ties to their full growth. 

Ir L had the honour of her Ladyſhip's 
ear, I might further add, for her com- 
fort, that as to this over-whelming mo- 
deſty, which muffles merit, the boy, if 
ſhe have but patience, will preſently out- 

row it, as he does his cloaths ; that when 
this cloak of ſhame has done its work of 
warming and invigorating his young vir- 
rue, it may fafely be laid afide, or rather 
will drop off of itſelf ; and that, as popr 
and fheepiſh a thing as maſter now is, he 
may turn out, in the end, as forward a 

ſpark a as the beſt of them. 5 


H 2 — _ 
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LorD SHAFTESBURY. 


"Fre, Mr.“ Locks; what, my philoſo- 
pher give into this gaiety! he, who re- 
proached me juſt now for the way of rail- 
lery.,and declamation : . 


8 MR. LockE. 


Your Lordſhip does well to 8 
me for treating in ſo light a manner what 
deſerves, indeed, the · moſt indignant re- 
proof. For, what is this endeavour to 
quench ingenuous ſhame, but a blaſphe- 
mous attempt to counteract the defi igns 
of Providence, and obliterate, by main 
force, one of the moſt natural, as well as 
moſt precious, diſtinctions of early youth! 
Modeſty is the bluſ of budding reaſon 
and virtue: and if art could ſucceed in 
the prepoſterous project of forcing the 
frpit without the bud, not only this 
prime grace of the year would be loſt, 
but the production itſelf, though it might 


be wondered at as a rarity, could never 
pretend 
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pretend to the flavour and ripeneſs of that | 
which is of nature's own growth. 


In. plain words, my Lord, modeſty is 
the ornament of youth ; and the earneſt 
or rather the proper cauſe, of all that is 
excellent in riper age. It graces the 
boy, and, in due time, forms the man: 
whereas in ſuppreſſing this young vir- 
tue, you precipitate, indeed, a ſort of man- 
hood; which, yet, in effect, is only a per- 
petual boyiſm, or rather a portentous 
mixture of both ſtates, without the vir- 
tues of either. 


I Au far from meaning by all this, 
and your Lordſhip will be as far from 
ſuſpecting me to mean, that an eaſy un- 
conſtrained manner is not an amiable 
and agreeable thing. I am only for 
waiting the proper time of its appear- 
ance; which nature makes a little later 
than our impatient fancies are ready. to 
preſcribe to her. 
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ConsipER too this an accompliſh - 


ment, this ſupreme finiſhing of a well- 
formed character, can only be acquired, 
except in ſome extraordinary inſtances, 
by long inceſſant uſe and habit in con- 


verſation ; which, beſides the unfitneſs of 


the thing in other reſpects, would diſ- 


fipate the young mind too much, and 
take it off from thoſe other more im- 


. portant purſuits, which are proper to that 


age, | . 


* 


Nay, I might further ſay, and with 
much truth, that politeneſs, in your Lord- 
ſhip's, at leaſt the court - ſenſe of the word, 
is not to be attained by the ableſt men; 
and when it is attainable, would generally 


do hurt, I mean beyond a certain degree, 


to its poſſeſſors. 


—— 


No very great man was ever what 
the world calls, perfectly polite. Men of 


that ſtamp cannot afford ſuch attention | 
3 to 
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to little things, as is neceſſary to form and 
e chat . wy 
ns eyen to men df a common nicks; 
that exceſſive ſedulity about grace and 
manner, which conſtitutes the effence of 
_ good-breeding, would be injurious ; as it 
| tends to cramp their faculties, effeminate 
the ng and break that force and vi- 
gour of mind which is requiſite in a man 
of buſineſs for the diſcharge of his duty, 
in this free country. 


So that, for any thing I fee, this ex- 
quiſite eaſe of good breeding ſhould be 
left to the ambition of ſtill inferior 
ſpirits, of ſuch indeed as are conſcious to 
themſelves of an incapacity for any 
other. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. / 


ThE conceffion is gracious; and the 
danger, no doubt, alarming, left our ſe- 
nators and men of bufineſs ſhould be 

diſabled 
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diſabled for their high functions by an 
exceſs of good manners. Yet 'tis ſome 
conſolation, * that at preſent I ſee no 
ſymptoms of that enfeebling politeneſs 
among ſych of the ornaments of either 
Houſe, as I have the honour to be ac- 
e with. 


MR. LOCKE, 


Your Lordſhip may divert yourſelf 
as you think fit, with an old man's fears, 
But if this mode of travelling, which 
Has taken ſo much with us Dok the 
peace [g), ſhould continue for any time, 
WA the day may come but too ſoon, when 
14 theſe fancies of mine will be realized: 

when politeneſs ſhall be fatal to ability 
of every kind; and, at leaſt in the higher 
ranks of life, when our countrymen ſhall 
be too well bred to be ge? for any 
thing. 
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AND now, having ventured ſo far, ſhall 
I proceed one ſtep further, and take to 


[g} Of Ryfeviek, in 1697. 
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myſelf the privilege of an old man, to 
expreſs my ſenſe of this whole. matter, a 
little unfaſhionably ? The mighty value, 
that is ſet upon manners, comes, as I have 
already hinted, from a quarter, which, 
though it may imprint reſpect on a per- 
ſon of your Lordſhip's age and gal- 


lantry, muſt not pretend to be ſo much 


conſidered by grey hairs. If you can for- 
give. the liberty, I will then, at length, 
ſpeak out, and ſay, They are the ladies, - 
only, or chiefly, that have affixed ſuch an 
idea of merit to this envied quality of 
good- breeding; and that, as appearances 
are thought to ſway full enough with that 
delicate ſex, they may perhaps have 
advanced the credit of it ſomething 
higher than ſuch an accompliſhment 
deſerves. | 


Axp when I further conſider the 
mighty influence which theſe fair diſ- 
penſers of reputation muſt needs have on 
our gallant and courtly youth, I cannot 

| wonder 
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wonder that the mode of foreign travel 
is become ſo faſhionable. Nay, am 
half inclined to ſuppoſe, that, in this de- 

bate between us, I have rather your po- 
liteneſs to contend with, than your judg- 
ment: and that, if your Lordſhip would 
deal roundly with me, your anſwer on 

this occaſion would be the ſame with Eis, 
who, (as I have heard you tell the ſtory) 

being queſtioned by his friends why a per- 
fon of his acknowledged ſenſe and bravery 
would accept the challenge of a cox- 
comb, thought it vindication enough of 
himſelf to reply, “that, for the men, 

t he could ſafely truſt weir judgment; 

* but how ſhould he appear, at night, 
** before the maids of honour [ 75 * | 


| WarrhzR I preſume too much 
this fancy, is not material. It is enough 
to ſay, that what there is of uſe or beauty 
in polite carriage will come of itſelf, with 
a little experience of the world and good 


LJ Advice to an Author, P. 11. 8. 111, 
: | company; 
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company; and ſhall not, with my conſent, 
be PIO at the expence of far better 


hin. 


10RD suArTEsBUR T. . 


N ox _ mine: for, with all the 
courtlineſs and. gallantry you make me 
maſter of, I never intended by the good 
| company, I mentioned with ſo much reſpect, 
either thoſe fooliſh men, or women, who 
| prefer the forward aſſurance of their 
boys to every other conſideration. I only 
think that a reaſonable attention to the 
manners of our noble youth is a matter 
of much conſequence; as early, impreſ- 
fions of this ſort are neceſſary to fit them 
for the commerce of the worid, from 
which alone they can hope to derive 
their beſt and moſt ſolid inſtruction: and 
your gaiety on the fair ſex muſt not re- 
ſtrain me from agreeing with them, in this 
inſtance, that I ſee not how that world 
can be read and ſtudied, as it ought to be, 
without travelling. 


MR. 
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MR. Lock E. 

Vxs; now your Lordſhip comes to an 
important point indeed. From the po- 
liſh of manners, the leaſt conſiderable, 
and the eaſieſt to be attained of all the 
parts of good breeding, your Lordſhip, 
as I now remember, roſe at once to a 
ſubject of real conſequence, I mean, 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD; A 
ſcience, as you well termed it, the moſt 
profound and uſeful. And if this mas- 
TER-SCIENCE were to be acquired by 
means of early travel, our young gentle- 
man ſhould have my conſent to ſhut up 
his books, and ſet forth on his adven- 
ms — KS 


Bur, good my Lord, conſider with 
yourſelf the difficulty of this ſtudy ; the 
ripeneſs of age and judgment neceſſary 
for entering upon it; much more, for 
mating a real r in it. 


AND 
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Axp why, as I before hinted, will 
your Lordſhip be ſo impatient to come 
at the end, without the means? Why, 
in ſuch haſte to build 5. men, when 
nature has allotted a ſeaſo u for their MW 
ins boys? | 


> Wirnobr doubt, if our youth cont 
ſtart up men, at once, armed at all points, 
as the fable has it, and thoroughly fur- 
| niſhed for the buſineſs of life, we ſhould 
' gladly. accept this benefit, and might 
then be content to overlook or ſupprefs 
all the cares of education. But this is 
not the condition of humanity. Its im- 
provements of every kind are flow and 

gradual. Time and attention form each; 
and it is only through the right applica- 
tion of preceding ſtates, that we arrive, 
at length, at the maturity of human wiſ- 
dom. Let the child and boy be allowed 
to perfect themſelves in what belongs to 
thoſe conditions, and 1t will then be time 


He | . 
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enough to n for the manly cha- 
racter. . 


po 13 with wad. my 3 
When the young unfurniſhed traveller is 
carried out into the world, with no prin- 
ciples to poize his conduct, no maxims to 
direct his judgment, what can be ex- 
pected from this untimely enterprize? 
what, but fluctuating morals, and for- 
tuitous deliberations? He has not ſo 
3 as the idea of what conſtitutes 

How then ſhould he obtain any 
= ahd uſeful b * the hu- 
man character pe 


Ir by a knowledge > the works, be 
only meant a knowledge of the external 
modes and cuſtoms of it, this, no doubt, 
were beſt acquired by ſurveying them as 
they preſent themſelves in the various 
tribes and ſocieties of mankind. But 
your Lordſhip means more than. this : 
you underſtand a * of a higher 
kind; 
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kind; ſuch as reſpects the creature man, 
conſidered in his eſſential parts, his reaſon 
and his paſſions. This is a different kind 
of ſtudy, my Lord, from that other. 
Any one that has eyes, is qualified to ob- 
| ſerve the ſhapes and maſks of men; but 

to - penetrate their interior frame, to in- 
ſpect their proper diſpoſitions and cha- 
racters, is the buſineſs of a well-informed 
and well-diſciplined underſlanding. 


Can vour Lordſhip ſeriouſly expect 
that a young boy ſhould comprehend the 
effect, which government, policy, inſtitu- 
tion, and. other circumſtances of life, have 
on the pliant reaſon of mankind ? or, 
that he ſhould have the ſkill to diſentan- 
gle the various folds and intricacies, in 
which their real characters he involved, 
through the infidious and diſcordant 
working of the paſſions? He ſhould 
ſurely know what truth -and reaſon is, 
before he can derive any benefit to him- 
ſelf from the diſcourſe of men: and he 
Vol. III. „ ſhould 
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ſhould have carefully watched the move 
ments of his own heart, before he pre- 
ſume to analyze, as your lordſhip expreſ- 
ſed it, the characters of others. Za 


You fee, then, the unſeaſonableneſs 
and inutility of foreign travel, as to the 
caſe in hand, even on the ſuppoſition that 
our traveller were admitted into what is 
called, the beſt company. But how ſhall 
this privilege be obtained? In what 
country can it be thought that the po- 
liteneſs of eminent men will condeſcend 
to a free and intimate communication 
with boys, of whatever promiſing hopes, 
or illuſtrious quality ? Certain ſlight and 
formal civilities, your Lordſhip. knows, 
are the utmoſt that can be looked for; 
and are indeed the whole of what our ill- 
prepared traveller is capable. 


Your. Lordſhip did well to remind me 
of ſuch ſocieties as thoſe in which you 
and I have, at times, been engaged. 
x The 
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The recollection is, of courſe, flattering. 
and agreeable. But let us preſume upon 
ourſelves, my Lord; the Limzorcns and 
LE CLERcs are not ſo obvious to every 
body, as they were to us; or, if they 
were, every body would not profit ſo 
well by them. And if private ſcholars 
be thus inacceſſible, how ſhall. we think 

to intrude on the buſineſs and occupa- 
tions of experienced magiſtrates and mi- 
niſters? And, putting both theſe out of 
the queſtion, who remain for the tutor- 
age and inſtruction of theſe travelled. 
boys, but ſuch raw, unaccompliſhed com- 
panions, as they left at home, and may 
find every were" in abundance 3 ? — 


e my objections. go PW What. 
if, by uncommon ſagacity and good luck, 
ſome acquaintance be made with Groove 
perſons, and ſome little infight at length 

| be gained into their real characters? Of 
| what mighty advantage will this be in 
life, when their buſineſs lies amongſt 
| 12 other 
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other men ; and when the ſame induſtry 
and attention had brought them ac- 
quainted with the characters of thoſe, 

they muſt act and live with ? Foreigners 
are neither an eaſier ſtudy than our own 
countrymen, nor a more uſeful one. The 
very modes and forms of external breed- 
ing catch the attention of unexperienced 
youth ; and are ſo many obſtacles to 
their real progrets in this ſcience. And, 
when all is done, the modifications of 
the human character, as exMing at home, 
and exhibited in the lives and actions of 
their fellow. citizens, are, as I ſaid, the 
proper e 1 eur curiofity, 


In ſhort, the ned I can allow to 
this diſcipline of foreign travel, under the 
idea of its furniſhing a knowledge of the 
world, is, That it may poſſibly wear a 
young man into ſome ſtudied and apiſh 
reſemblance” of the models, he copies 
from, in his deportment and manners; 
or that the various 5 he has paſſed 
through, 


PL 
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through, may furniſh matter, at his re- 
turn, for much unprofitable babble in 
converſation: but, that he ſhould come 
back fraught with any ſolid information 
concerning men and things, ſuch as, in 
your Lordſhiꝑ's ſublime phraſe, may fit 
him to appear with luſtre in the court 
or ſenate of his own country, is what I 
can never promiſe myſelf from this faſhion- 
able mode of education, 1 


I am even diſpoſed to promiſe myſelf 
wha leſs from it, for an ober vation, 1 
have ſometimes had the opportunity of 
—— | 


Ax old man has ſo little about him to 
provoke envy, that he may be allowed 
to make the beſt of his former ſucceſſes. 
And though I pride myſelf in one, of a 
very delicate nature, the boaſt of it will 
not be ill taken even there, where your 
Lordſhip, with all your pretenſions, would 


be heard with no patience, In ſhort, I 
13 indulge 
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indulge myſelf in the vanity of "I 
that I have, in my time, been well with 
the fair ſex, and have even been coun- 
tenanced fo far as to be admitted into a 
degree of acquaintance and familiarity 
with ſome ladies -of the higheſt quality 
and diſtinction. And of theſe, I have 
conſtantly obſerved, that, though bred 
up at home, they had a manifeſt ad- 
vantage over their travelled brothers, 
I was going to ſay, in learning and 
ſcience, but certainly in true politeneſs, 
good ſenſe, and even a knowledge of the 


World. 


4 
LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


T uNDERSTAND this civility to the la- 
dies, as a decent atonement for your late 
freedoms with them. In this light I 
ſhould be unwilling to cavil at it: and 
yet I ſee not, how your high encomiums 
on the ſuperior good ſenſe and polite- 
neſs of theſe home-bred ladies can con- 
fiſt with the paſſion, you before cenſured 
I in 
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in them, for foreign travel, as favourable, 
in their opinion, to the production of ſuch 
virtues. 


MR. Lock E. 


My conſiſtency 1 in this repreſentation, [ 
doubt, is leſs queſtionable, than my civi- 
lity. For the ladies, on whom I beſtow- 
ed thoſe high, but juſt encomiums, were 
chiefly ſuch as I had known in my younger 
days, before the paſſion for travel had 
got among them. Now indeed the caſe | 
is altering apace, and the effects are an- 
ſwerable. The virtues of the Engl/i/h 
ladies, when they ſtaid at home, were 
more conſpicuous than thoſe of our 
travelled gentlemen. Now that they, too, 
begin to travel, their follies are, alſo, more 
glaring : in cither caſe, I am willing to 
own, for the credit of my civility, from 
the ſame reaſon, that both good and ill 
qualities ſtrike us moſt, when ſet in the 
precious metal of that lex. 


I 4 HewvxR, 


\ 
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Howzver, from the whole of my ex- 
perience, I muſt needs conclude, that this 
finiſhing of a travelled education only 
ſerves to corrupt good qualities, or in; 
flame bad ones. 


Ber th ladies are not in my province. 
If they ae a knowledge of the world 
is not the leading virtue I might with 
to ſee them poſſeſſed of. In the men, I 
confeſs, this accompliſhment is of more 
importance; and I am therefore ſolicitous, 
that no well- meaning youth, whom it ſo 
: much concerns to gain a knowledge of 
the world, ſhould be mad in his ſearch 
of it. | 


SERIOUSLY, my Lord, the worLD, 
which I am forced to repeat ſo often, is 
a ſolemn word, and the ſtudy of it has 
an air of ſomething plauſible and im- 
poſing. But thoſe, who know what the 
world is, will think it beſt that a young 

4 | man 
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man begin with what is the firſt and laſt 
concern of every man, the ſtudy of him- 
ſelf; and if, in due time, he come to un- 
derſtand, and, ſtill more, to value as they 
deſerve, the characters of the great and 
good men of his own country, the oppro- 
brious name of home-bred will not hinder 
him from acquiring the beſt fruit, with 
which a knowledge of the world, rgnny 
underſtood, can furniſh him. 


Fox, my Lord, I muſt not, on fo invit- 
ing an occaſion as this, conceal an odd fancy 
of mine from your Lordſhip. - 


THe affair of knowing the world, about 
which weak and fantaſtic people make 
ſo much noiſe, and which one hears 
them perpetually infiſting upon with fo 
much ſufficiency, is of all others the 
| niceſt and moſt momentous ſtep that 
is made in education. And, though 
volumes have been written to teach 
us how we may beſt become ſcholars, 

orators, 
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orators, courtiers, what not; yet not one 


leaf do I ever remember to have ſeen, 
compoſed by any capable man, that in- 
ſtructs us in the proper way of getting in- 
to this great ſecret, 


Ir is not a matter to be entered upon, 
if I were vain enough to think myſelf 


| capable of it, in this caſual converſation ; 
but thus much I may preſume to ſay, 


that whoever defigns to let a young 


man into a ſafe and uſeful knowledge of 


the world, muſt do it in a way very re- 
mote from that which has hitherto been 


taken. , 


A vopxrxe man, they tell us, muſt 
know the world; therefore, fay they, 
uſh him into it at once, that he may ac- 
quire that knowledge, which his own ex- 
perience, and not another” 5, muſt procure 
for him, 


I, on 
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I, on the other hand, take upon me to 
ſay, Therefore keep him out of that 
world, as long as vou can; and when 
you commit him to it, let the ableſt 
friend or tutor lend him his beſt expe- 
rience, to conduct him gradually, cauti- 
oully, imperceptibly, into an acquaint- 
ance with it. 


You aſk the reaſon of this i 
ous procedure; yet methinks it ſhould be 
obvious enough. From ſixteen ts one 
and twenty (a period, in which the cares 
of an ordinary education ceaſe, or are 
much relaxed) is that preciſe ſeaſon of 
life, which requires all the attention of 
the moſt vigilant, and all the addreſs of 
the wiſeſt, governor. The paſſions are 
then opening; curiofity awake; and the 
young mind ready to take its ply from the 
ſeducements of faſhion, and creditable 
example. 


Non 
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Nox is this the worſt. An education, 


that deſerves the name, has inculcated 
maxims of honour and probity ; has in- 
ſpired the nobleſt ſentiments of moral 
duty; has impreſſed on the mind a venera- 


tion for ail the virtues, and an equal horror 


for all the vices, of humanity. 


Four of theſe ſublime ideas, which 
his parents, his tutors, his books, and 
even his own ingenuous heart has ren- 
dered familiar to him, the fatal time is 


at hand, when our well-inftructed youth 


is now to make his entrance into the 


world: but, good God, what a world! 


not that which he has 10 long read, or 
dreamt of; but a world, new, ſtrange, 
and inconſiſtent with all his former notions 


and expectations. 


Hz enters this ſcene with awe; and 
contemplates it with aſtoniſhment. Vice, 


he ſees aſſured, N and trium- 
| phant ; 
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phant; virtue diſcountenanced, unſue- 
ceſsful, and degraded. He joins the 
firſt croud, that preſents itſelf to him: 
a loud laugh ariſes; and the edge of their 
ridicule is turned on ſobriety, induſtry, 
honeſty, generoſity, or ſome other of 
thoſe qualities, he has hitherto been nen 
fond of. 


Hz quits this clamorous ſet with dif- 
dain; and is glad to unite himſelf with 
anorber, better dreſſed, better mannered, 
in all reſpects more ſpecious and at- 
tractive. His ſimplicity makes him for 
ſome time the dupe of this plaufible 
ſociety: but their occaſional hints, their 
negligent ſarcaſms, their ſallies of wit, 
and polite raillery on all that he has been 
accuſtomed to hold ſacred, ſhew him at 
laſt that he has only 2 Fr ir his company, 
not mended it. 


Tais diſcovery leads him to another. 
He attends to the hves of theſe well- 
bred 
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bred people, and finds them of a piece 
with their manners and converſation ; 
ſhewy indeed, and, on firſt view, deco- 
rous ; but, in effect, deformed by every 
impotent and felfiſh paſſion 3 waſted in 
floth and luxury; in ruinous play; ori- 
minal intrigues ; or, at beſt, unprofitable 
amuſements. 


LORD SHA FTESBURY. 


Tals painting, methinks, is a little 
Pls Beſides, you might ſurely have 
provided better company for your young 
inſpector of the world, than that ſhameleſs. 
crew, or this corrupt one. | 


MR. LOCEE. 


N 


I TAKE up, as he muſt do, with ſuch 
company as the world is moſt apt to 
throw in our way; and the colouring, your 
Lordſhip knows, is modeſt — for the 
occaſion. 
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Bur I attend our boy-adventurer no. 
nike in his progreſs into the world, 
and 
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and return now to aſk you, what effect 
your Lordſhip thinks , theſe ſtrange un- 
expected ſcenes muſt naturally have upon 
him? Certainly one or other of theſe 
two; either that the ſcorn of virtue, he 
every where obſerves, will by degrees 
abate his reverence of it, and at length 
obliterate all the better impreſſions of 
his education; or, if theſe ſhould ſtill 
keep their hold of his young ingenuous 
breaſt, that he will entertain the moſt in- 
dignant ſentiments of mankind, and ſuffer 
himſelf to be carried by them into a ſour 
and ſullen miſanthropy, at leaſt; perhaps 
into a * and 9 en Tt; 


T nave ſeldorh known a young man 
of ſenſe and parts, educated in this way, 
eſcape from one or other of theſe mike 
_ehiefs. 

| LORD SHAFTESBURY, ' © +? 
Bur why then bring him up with 
thoſe high notions of mankind, of which 
the world muſt PIE: difabuſe him, 
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at the __ either of his INNOCENCE, 


or £ nature ? 


| NMR. Lock E. | 

Tamar queſtion had been en 

enough from moſt men. But your Lord- 
ſhip knows very well, that, in this moral 
diſcipline, as in every other, ideas of 
excellence are to be imprinted on the 


. 


young mind, and the moſt conſummate 


models propoſed for imitation: on this 
certain principle, That, whoever would 
be moderately accompliſhed in any art, 
and moſt of all in this ſupreme art of 
life, muſt take his aim high, and aſpire 
to abſolute pertefion. A painter or 
. of the loweſt form, your Lord- 

ip knows, is taught to work after a 


— ſo of RAPHAEL, or a VENUS of 


MEDpicis ; yet is not likely to meet with 
either, among his acquaintance.  - 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
Tux obſervation is ſurely juſt; and T 


could only mean that thoſe high fancies 
ſhould 
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Scud be checked and moderated in due 
time, before our entrance into that world, 5 
which, it is foreſeen, will o little cor- 
reſpond to them. 


MR. LOCRE. 


- AnD what is that due time, your Lord- 
ſip ſets apart for this delicate PARIS | 


Is it, before the young boy commences 
his travels? But that, according to your 
Lordihip* s ſcheme, is ſo early, that the 
regimen, you would now abate, has not 
taken its full effect, and his weak un- 
confirmed virtue would die under the ex- 
periment. | 


15 it then, when his travels are al- 
ready begun? And is the ſage tutor, 
your Lordihip anxiouſly flies to, as to 

ſome god, on every occaſion of diftreſs, 
to charge himſelf with the folntion of 
this difficulty? Alas! now it is too late. 


You have brought the boy into the 
| Vol. III. i K ſcene. 
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ſcene. He will ſee and judge for himſalf. 
The torrent bears him away: the inſtant 
impreſſion is too ſtrong to be counteracteti 
1 by the feeble and, now, Gigalting e 


nitions of a tutor, 
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SzE then, if the proper way, to ſecure 
him from "theſe inconveniences, 'be not, 
To keep him yet at a diſtance from the 
Vorld; and, when you let him into ſome 
| knowledge of it, to do it ſeaſonably, | 
gradually, and circumſpectly: to take 
the veil off from ſome parts, and leave it 
ſtill upon others; to paint what he does 
not ſee, and to hint at more than -yau 
paint: to confine him, at firſt, .to the 
beſt company, and prepare him to make 
allowances even for the beſt: to pre- 
ſerve in his breaſt the love of excellence, 
and encourge in him the generous ſenti- 
ments, he has ſo largely imbibed, and ſo 
perfectly reliſhes : yet temper, if you can, 
his zeal with candour; inſinuate to him 
- the prerogative of ſuch a virrue, as his, 
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ſo early formed, and ſo happily cultivated; 
and bend his reluctant ſpirit to ſome apt- 

neſs of pity towards the ill inſtructed 
and the vicious: by degrees to open to 
him the real condition of that world, to 
which he is approaching; yet ſo as to 
preſent to him, at the ſame time, the 
certain inevitable miſery of conforming | 
to it: laſt of all, to ſhew him ſome e. 

amples of that vice, which he muſt learn 
to bear in others, though deteſt in him 
ſelf; to watch the effect theſe examples 
have upon him; and, as you find his difs 
poſitions incline, to fortify his abhor- 
rence of vice, or excite his commiſeration 
of the vicious: in a word (for I am not 
now directing a tutor, but ſuggeſting; in 
very general terms, my ideas of his qftice} 
to inform the minds of youth with-ſuoh 
gradual intelligence, as may prepate thim 
to ſee the world without W ann ius | 
in it without danger. 9 
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| Tuts is that important chapter, which 


I preſumed to ſay no inſtitutor of youth 
had yet compoſed, or ſo much as touched 


upon, in a. treatiſe of education. You 


will learn from this brief ſummary of its 
contents, what, in my opinion, ſhould be 
the employment of thoſe precious years, 
which are uſually thrown away upon fo- 
reign travel, - : 


In earneſt, my Lord, there is a fatal 


miſtake in this matter. People ſpeak of 


4 knowledge of the world, as what may 


be acquired at any time, and, for its im- 
portance, cannot be acquired too ſoon. 
Alas! they forget, that a long and care- 


are qualified ſo much as to enter on 
this taſk; and that they, who are lateſt 
in ſetting out, will arrive the ſooneſt, 
certainly the ſafeſt, at their journey's 
end. 8 5 


ful preparation is neceſſary, before we 


LORD 


TOREIGN TRAVEL. 


/LORD SHAFTESBURY, 
Bur where ſhall this mighty Key” f 


preparation be carried on? And in what 


privileged ſanctuary ſhall our good young 


man be kept from the ſight and conta- 


gion of this wicked world, and yet be 
gradually RANG» for che uſe and proces 
brit? | 


1 
1 x 


MR, LOCKE, 


WnurRkE, does your Lordſhip. aſk 2 
Why, in his college; in a friend's, or 
his farher's houſe; any where, in ſhort, 
rather -than in a foreign country, where 
every wholeſome reſtraint is taken off, and 
the young mind left a prey to every ill 
impreſhon. - 


LOR D SHAFTESBUR Ys 


Any are there no inconveniences, on 
the other hand, which a provident parent 
may be ſuppoſed to foreſee, and m. be 
willing to guard againſt ? | 

K 3 NMR. 
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MR. LOCKE. 

' TonDERSTAND your Lordſhip. I know, 
that, for want of better arguments in ſup- 
port of this foreign breeding, weak or un- 
worthy parents are ready to take up with 
ſuch as theſe ; 


* 


| Tazy tell us, d if of ant and 
quality, that their children have ſuf- 
fered more than enough already, in their 
paſſage through our public and vulgar 
ſchools; that, together with many , Wi- 
beral habits, they have contracted many 
low and illiberal friendſhips, which are, 
in all reaſon, to be ſhaken off; that 
theſe unworthy. companions follow. them 
to the Univerſity, and are, if not. the 
bane, yet the diſhonour and incumbrance 
of their future lives; that an abſence of 
ſome years abroad looſens theſe haſty 
and ill-timed connexions ; and leaves 
them, on their return, at full liberty to 
contract others, more ſuitable to their 
8 birth 
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birth and quality, and more conducive 
to their views of fortune, as well as of 
reputation, in the world; that indeed - 
they might remove: the young man im- 


meſdliately from his ſchool into their on 


houfe; but that much of their time is 
neceſfarily ſpent in the metropolis, the 
heence of which is not to be guarded 
againſt by any care of their own, or of 
the beſt governor; that his low ilhberal 
acquaintance would haunt him even 
there; at leaſt, that the youth of his 
own age and rank would naturally flock 
about him, and, under a thouſand pre- 
tences of civility or amuſement, engage 
him in all the follies, and perhaps rhe 
vices, of this great town; that, on the 
whole, his only refuge from theſe miſ- 
chiefs is in the way of foreign travel ; 
whence, at length, he may return in riper 
ape and with better judgement to take his 
ſtation in the world, 
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To this popular 8 (obich 5 


Lordſhip, 1 ſuppoſe, glauced at, but would 


not condeſcend to enforce directly) it 18 


enough to reply, thai part of the incon- 
 yeniences, here enumerated, are feigned 
at:,pleafure,,. and the reſt exaggerated ; 

that the authority of a father, if he de- 
ſerve that naine, in concurrence with 


honeſt friends and an ordinary governor, 


will prevent them all, or at {eaſt palliate 
them; and that, to take matters at the 


worſt, his ſon will be expoſed to till 
greater inconveniences . any. where elſe, 


But in truth cannot ſee, if a college be 
excepted againſt, and the buſineſs be to 


ſee the world, as it is called, why London 


ſhould. not be eſteemed as fit a ſcene for 


the purpoſe, as any other great town in 
Europe. I think it contains as much good 
company. as any other; and I doubt whe- 
ther it. be more licentious ; or, if it be, 


there are three reſtraints upon it, which, 
I am ſure, will not be found N I 


* 


mean, 
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mean, « the parental authority; do- 
meſtic government; ;” and © a regard to 
reputation, under the eye and notice of 
his friends.” 


i; 


So that, in every view, whether on your: 
Lordſhip's plan, of entering directly on 
the great ſtudy of the world, or on mine, 
of only preparing for it, our young man 
cannot poſſibly do better, at his years, 
than ſtay at home; where, if your Lord- 
ſhip pleaſe, we will then leave him; at 
leaſt, till we have tried the force of your 
next, and, as I remember, LAST argu- 
ment in behalf of foreign travel, © which 
«aroſe out of the mighty benefits, ſup- 
— poſed to attend the ſtudy and cultiva- 
c tion of what are called the ring ARTS; 
cc in ſhort, from the luſtre and importance 
of the virtuoſo character.“ | 


Yown Lordſhip, who has 10 echt: | 
| ledged a taſte in theſe things, and of 
courſe has ſo. exquiſite a ſenſe of their 
value, 
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value, may be excuſed for enlarging fs 
ly on this head. But to me, 
who' am of a plainer make and cooler 
diſpoſition, they appear, if not frivolous, 
yet of little importance, when compared 
with thoſe other things, which are the 
proper and more immediate objects of 
education. | 


Ir would, I Sata, fiſcal your Lord- 
ſhip, ſhould 1 ſpeak my mind freely of 


them; or even infinuate, that I take theſe 


ſtudies, when entered upon m early youth, 
and propoſed as matters of ſerious purſuit 
and application, to have indeed the moſt 
perhicious tendency; as breaking the nerves 
and force of the mind, and inſpiring I 
know not what of a trifling and — 


vanity: 
To render theſe purſuits ſerviceable 


in any degree, or even harmleſs; they 
Would in all reaſon be poſtponed. to riper 


” 


of 
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of courſe take them but for what they 


are, for nothing more than elegant and 
polite amuſements. 


Nor to inſiſt; that to excel in this 
ſpecies of taſte; as in all others, a previ. 
ous foundation is required, of reflexion and 
good ſenſe ; for I agree with your fa: 
vourite poet; of every polite. ſtudy and 
indulgence even of the imagination, 


SAPERE, 2ff et principium et fons. 


Tazs: and fill ſtronger objections 
might be made to your partiality for the 
fine arts. But I am contented to wave 
them all; is indeed they would come 
with an ill grace from one, who muſt ac- 
knowledge himſelf to have no particular 
Kill or diſcernment in them, and who 
ſhould not therefore preſume to enter 
the liſts with ſo conſummate a maſter of 


them as your . 
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T# #7 - Se. * * 


LORD. SHAFTESBURY. 


law 2 "oh under the cover of a eit 
ſpeech, you eſcape from the moſt ſpeci- 
ous, at leaſt, of thoſe' arguments, which 


are alleged in favour of an early tra- 


velled education. For, whether it be 
true, or no, that other accompliſhments 
may be as well acquired at. home, it is 
paſt a doubt that the polite. and liberal 
arts can only be learnt abroad. And of 
their uſe and ornament to our noble 


youthr— 5 


MR. LOCKE. | 


Is Lordſhip, 1 know, can ſay more, 
and finer things, than you expect I 
ſhould ſerioully * with you, on this 


| wepufion. 


=o 
ED 


10 1 HAVE now, my Lord, (at leaſt if my 


| old memory has not betrayed me) gone 


over the ſeveral hends and topics of your 
defence; and ſaid enough, I believe, on 


each, to ſhew that foreign travel is not, 
7 on 
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on whatever fide we view it, the moſt. 
proper method of a young gentleman's 
education. 


Tx benefits, you propoſe. by it, are 
cher of ſmall account in themſelves, 
at leaſt of much leſs account than thoſe 
you muſt ſacrifice to them; or, when 
their importance is real and confeſſed, 
may. be attained more conveniently in 
ſome other way, and at ſome other 


: ſeaſon. 


-Row; after all I have faid, your Lord- 
thip. 1s not to conclude that 1 am wholly 
bent againſt the practice of _ foreign 
travel. I am as ſenſible, as any man, of 
its important uſe, when undertaken at a 
proper time and by fit perſons. For, 
though I eſteem it idleneſs, and ſomething 
worſe, for a young boy to waſte his prime 
and moſt precious years in fauntering 
round Europe, yet I know what ends of 
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wiſdom and of virtue may be anſwered * 
a capable man's ſurvey of, it. | 


Bur then, my Lord, I reckon that ca - 
pacity at no vulgar rate. He muſt be 
of worth and conſideration enough to. be 
received into the wiſeſt, nay the greateſt 
company. His natural ipfight into men 
and. things muſt be quick and penetrat- 
ing. His faculties muſt all be at their 
| height; his ſtudies matured ; and his 
reading and obſervation extenfive, ,With 
theſe accompliſhments, if a man of rank 
and fortune can find leiſure to .employ 
a [few years among the neighbouring 
agtions, I readily agree, bis voyage may 
turn out to-his-omnJhenefie, and to * of 
his.couney 


IN this way it may be ttpe, as your 
Lordſhip infiſted, that our iſland Preju- 
dices will be uſefully worn off; and much 
real .givility and ;Politeneſs be imported | 
among us. 


5 LORD 
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LORD: SHAFTESBURY » 


IRAN you for this conceſſion. Al- 
though cannot yet be convinced of the 
total impropriety of an earlier voyage, 1 
am pleaſed to find you do not interdict 
the thing itſelf. Many wiſe perſons 
among us have even talked. at that rate. 


that extravagance, was not to be appre- 
hended from your true ſenſe and _ 
| knowledge of human nature. 


| ans. LOCKE. 
I Haves that eſteem of your Lordſhip's 
to: forfeit any ſhare of it. Yet What. I 


ſee, expoſe me to ſome. ridk, | in that par- 
ticular. 


For now your Lordſhip has expreſſed 
your regard for @ ſuperior knowledge of 
buman 


But you are more reaſonable; and indeed 


kind opinion, as to be very unwilligg 
have now. to advance will, I. readily: fore- | 
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human nature, it emboldens me to add 
that ſuch knowledge (which T have ſmall 
right to claim to myſelf) is not/ to be AC-- 
quired but by the largeſt and moſt exten- 
five obſervation of the human ſpecies : : fo 
that I may be found at laſt even a warmer 
advocate for the uſes of foreign travel, than 


Nur Lordi 5 


Pl 


I BoD 0 di the knowledge of 
human nature (the only knowledge, in 
the largeſt ſenſe of the expreſſion, de- 
ſerving a wiſe man's regard) ) can never be 
well attained but by ſeeing it under all its 


appearances; 1 mean, not merely, or 
chiefly, in that fair and well-drefſed form 


ir wears amid the arts and embelliſhments 
of our weſtern world; but in its naked 
fimplicity, and even deformities ; nay, un- 
der all its diſguiſes and diſtortions, ariſing 
from abſurd governments and monſtrous 
religions, in every diſtant region and _ 
ter hed the globe. 
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Tux ſubject appears to me of that 
importance, that it almoſt warms - 
me, an old philoſopher as I am, into 
ſome emulation of your Lordſhip s en- 
thuſiaſm. 


| L woULD' ſay then, © that, to ſtudy 
© HUMAN NATURE to purpoſe, a traveller 
e muft enlarge his circuit beyond the 
c bounds of Europe. He muſt go, and 
« catch her undreſſed, nay quite naked, 
« in North-America, and at the Cape of 
* Good Hope. He may then examine how 
Fe ſhe appears crampt, contracted, and 
© buttoned up cloſe in the ſtrait tunic of 
& Jaw and cuſtom, as in China and 7a- 
6 pan or, ſpread out and enlarged 
© Above her common ſize, in the looſe 
ce and flowing robe of enthuſiaſm, among 
cc the Arabs and Saracens: or, laſtly, as 
ce ſhe flutters in the old. rags of worn-out 
* policy and civil government, and almoſt 

Vol. III. L ready 
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„ready to run back naked to the de- 


s ſerts, as on the Mediterranean coaſt of 
oF Africa.” ; \ 
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Taksz, my Lord, are the proper 

ſcenes for the philoſopher, for the citizen 

of the world, to expatiate in. The tour 
of Europe is a paltry thing: a tame, 
uniform, unvaried proſpe& ; which affords 
nothing but the fame poliſhed manners 

and artificial policies, ſcarcely diverſi- 
fied enough to ps or merit, our at- 

tention. 
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Ir is from a wider and more extenſive 
view of mankind that a juſt eſtimate is 
to be made of the powers of human na- 
ture. Hence we collect what its genuine 
faculties are: what ideas and principles, 
or if any, are truly innate and eſſential 
to it: and what changes and modifica- 
tion it is -luſceptible of from law and 
cuſtom. 5 
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Ix you think I 1 too great a taſk 
on our inquiſitive trayeller, my next ad- 
vice is, That he ſtay at home: read Eu- 
rope in the mirror of his own country, 
which but too eagerly reflects and flatters 
every ſtate that dances before its ſurface; 
and, for the reſt, take up with the beſt in- 
formation he can get from the books and 

narratives of the beſt voyagers. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY: 


Tuar is, you diſcourage him from 
looking abroad into the world of reaſon 
and civility, the moſt natural ſtate of 
mankind ; and require him to waſte his 
time and obſervation on ſlaves, madmen, 
or ſavages; ſtates, in which reaſon and 
civility have no place, and where huma- 
nity itſelf, almoſt, diſappears. | 


ADMIRABLE advice this, to come from 
a philoſopher! and ſtill better, to ſend 


b our diſciple to take his information of 
L 2 26 this 
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this unnatural diſordered ſcene from the 


lying accounts of ignorant, ill. inſtrueted, 


and gaping pet agg ! 


MR. LOCKE. 


1 was afraid, I ſhould not be able to 
ſecure to myſelf the good opinion, which 
your Lordſhip was pleaſed” to expreſs of 
my knowledge of human nature. This mor- 
tifying experience puts an end to my ad- 
venturous flights, at once; and forces me 
back again into the narrower walk, which 


your Lordſhip ſeems willing to 5 


bp mts, 


Bx it then, as you ;nfift that an Eng- 
I gentleman's care ſhould be, to accom- 
plifh himſelf in the ſchool of reaſon and 


civility; to fit himſelf, in ſhort, for that 
Rate which your Lordſhip dignifies with 


the name of natural. Still I declare againſt 
his European travels. . 


Taz manners of th PEE are pecu- 


Har to itfelf, and beſt adapted to it. The 


civility, 
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civility, that prevails in ſome places on 
the continent, may be more ſtudied and 
exquiſite than ours; but not therefore 
to be preferred before it. Thoſe refine- 
ments have had their birth from cor- 
_ reſpondent policies; to which they are 
well ſuited, and from' which they receive 
their whole value. In the more abſolute 
monarchies of Europe, all are courtiers. 
In our freer monarchy, all ſhould be citi- 
Zens. Let then the arts of addreſs and 
infinuation flouriſh in France. Without 
them, what merit can pretend to ſucceſs, 
what talents open the way to favour and 
diſtinction? But let a manlier character 
prevail here. We have a prince to 
ſerve, not to flatter: we have a country 
to embrace, not a court to adore: we 
have, in a word, objects to purſue, and 
intereſts to promote, from the care of 
which our finer neighbours are happily 
diſburthened. 


Lo - Luar 
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LET our countrymen then be indulged 
in the plainneſs, nay, the roughneſs of 
their manners: but let them atone for 
this defect, by their uſeful ſenſe, their 
ſuperior knowledge, their public ſpirit, 
and, above all, by their unpoliſhed in- 
tegrit . 8 


Wovrp your Lordſhip's favourite 
Athens have done wiſely (or rather diq; 
it do ſo?) to exchange the fimplicity and 
th manly freedom of its ancient character, 
for the fopperies and proſtrations of the 
Afiatic courts? Nay, would the ſofter 

accompliſhments of Athens, in its beſt 
ſtate, have done well in a citizen of 

Sparta? 
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Your Lordſhip ſees what to conclude 
from theſe hints, For my own part, 
my Lord, I eſteem politenſs, in the rea- 
ſonable ſenſe of the word, as the orna- 
ment, nay more, as the duty of humanity. 

But, 
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But, under colour of making this yalua.. 
ble acquiſition, let no culture of the hu- 
man mind, no inſtruction in letters and 
buſineſs, no diſcipline of the paſſions, no 
improvements of the head and heart, be 
neglected. Let the foundation of theſe 
eſſential virtues be laid deep in the uſual 
forms of our public, if you will, or (as 
you know I had rather) in the way of a 
more attentive and moral, becauſe pri- 
vate, education. Let the commerce of 
the world, in due time and under due re- 
gulation, ſucceed to this care; and your 
Lordſhip will find your young gentleman 
as fully laccompliſhed in all reſpects as, 
in reaſon, you ſhould wiſh to ſee him. 
And for proof of it, if I were not re- 
ſtrained, by a common and perhaps falſe 
delicacy, from bringing the names of our 
friends and acquaintance into example 
in converſation, how many inſtances of 
this ſort could I point to, in ſuch men as 
your Lordſhip has known in your own 
country, and is moſt diſpoſed to reve- 
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rence; and ſome of them, Poſſibly, in 
your own family ! 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
RaTnex tell me, how we may reaſon- 


ably expect to ſee ſuch models produced, 


according to the vulgar way of our 


| home- breeding: ; that one or two ſuch 


may, perhaps, after ſtrict ſearch, be found 
among ourſelves, I ſhall not Aiputs with 
you. 


- 


MR. LOCK E, 


Tux ſearch would coſt me ſmall pains. 
But I preſs the matter no further, It is 
enough that your Lordſhip ſees. I have 
my eye on ſome, the moſt eſtimable, nay 
the ' moſt accompliſhed characters, that 
have been formed among ourſelves ; and 
that even ſo envied a thing, as a fine 
gentleman, has been faſhioned on this 
fide the water. But the rarity of the 


production, you think, makes againſt me, 


and ſhews there is no truſting to the 
ſtubborn 
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ſtubborn ſoil and unfriendly climate of 
our country. You conclude, - upon the 
whole, for the expediency of foreign 
travel, from the acknowledged defects of 
our authorized ſeats of learning; which, 
according to your Lordſhip's idea and re- 
preſentation of them, are ſo degenerate 
and depraved, that nothing of worth and 
value can be reaſonably expected from that 
quarter. 


Tuts, after all, is your main reaſon for 
adviſing a foreign education. Your ſpite 
is to our Univerſities ; and, to bribe, or 
rather provoke me into the ſacs quarrel, 
your Lordſhip did not forget to remind 
me of the little obligation, which I myſelf, | 
who was trained in their diſcipline, have 
had to them. | 


I covuLD aſſent, perhaps, to ſome part 
of this charge. It 1s certain, at leaſt, 
that the prejudices, the bigotry, the 
falſe learning, and narrow principles, 

2 which 


— 
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which have prevailed too much, and 
till prevail, in thoſe famous ſeminaries, 
create an unfavourable opinion of them 
in the minds of many liberal and dii- 
cerning perſons. Nay, [ will not diſown 
to you, that I have at times been tempt- 
ed myſelf to entertain, perhaps to ex- 
preſs, ſome reſentment againſt them. 
But we are always ſevere, generally un- 
fair, judges in our own caſe. And, to ſay 
the truth, when the matter comes to be 
conſidered impartially and cooly, their 
faults, of whatever kind, will admit of 
much alleviation, | 
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TaE UNIVERSITIEs OF ENGLAND, 
your Lordſhip knows, had their riſe in 
the barbarous ages. The views of their 
Li inſtitutors were, accordingly, ſuch as might 
bo 5 be expected from men of their ſtamp, and 
in their circumſtan ce. | 
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ehurch; which is the leſs to be won- 
dered at, as our ſtateſmen, you know, 
were, at that time, churchmen. Hence 
the plan of ſtudies, preſcribed to the 
youth, would be ſuch as was beſt adapted 
to the occafions of that claſs of men, in 


whoſe inſtruction the public was more 
directly intereſted. 


BEs IDEs, the nthicg of that time 
was rude and barbarous; and, had their 
views been more enlarged, the founders 
of our colleges had it not in their power 
to provide for the encouragement of any 
other. The ſupreme accompliſhment 
even of our men of buſineſs was little 
more- than a readineſs in the forms, and 
a dexterity in the quirks, of the canon 
law: and the pride of the moſt pro- 
found ſcholars Jay in applying the ſub- 
telties of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy to 
theologic and metaphyſical queſtions : 
wiience too much fireſs was evidently 
laid 
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laid on logical exerciſes and ſcholaſtic 


diſputations. 


_ *Tis true, ſome few of our colleges 
were erected at a time, when ſomething 
more light and knowledge had broke in 
upon us; I mean, during the progreſs 


of the Reformation. But the great ob- 


ject that filled all men's minds being 
the diſpute with the ſee of Rome, the 
principal circumſtance that diſtinguiſhes 


theſe later foundations from the other 


is, that their ſtatutes provide more eſpe- 
cially for the management of that con- 
troverſy. So that, even in theſe ſocie- 
ties, the ſcholaſtic diſputative genius ſtill 


_ prevailed, to the exclufion of that more 


liberal plan of ſtudies, which is fitted to 
all times, and would have ſuited better to 
the general purpoſe of theſe eſtabliſhed 
ſeats of education, 


LORD 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY«' 


This account of the inſtitution and 
genius of our 'Enghſh Univerfities may 
be eafily credited, even from what we 
now ſee of them. But, though ſome cauſes 
may be aſſigned for the introduction of 
theſe barbarous plans of education, what 
reaſon can be given why they ſhould be 
cheriſhed in our days, or that men of ſenſe 
ſhould ſubmit to Om ? 


MR. LOCKE., 


Tas reaſon is not far to ſeek. Theſe 
barbarous plans of education had, we 
have ſeen, in former times, both their 
reaſon and their uſe. Bodies of men 
_ retain the character of their firſt inſti- 
tution very long; and, all things con- 
ſidered, I am inclined to think it not amiſs 
that they do ſo. Univerſities and ſchools 
of learning, In particular, ſhould not be 
in haſte to exchange eſtabliſhed” princt- 
N and practices, which the beſt ſenſe 

of 
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of former ages had introduced, for novel 
and untried pretenſions. The reaſon 1s 
plain: their inſtructions would have 
ſmall weight, and their diſcipline. no 
ſtability, amid ſuch eaſy and perpetual 
Changes. They are, indeed, the depofita- 
ries of the public wiſdom and virtue; 
and their buſineſs is, to inculcate both on 
the rifing generation, upon the footing 
on which they are received and under- 
ſtood in the ſeveral countries where 
1 | they are erected. Even if their local 
= ſtatutes laid them under no reſtraint, an 
+0 eaſineſs in departing from eſtabliſhed 
rules were a levity not to be commended z 

and would, in the end, be unfavourable 

to truth itſelf, when at any time it ſhould 

come, in its turn, to be entertained. a- 


mong them. 


Tux truth is, my Lord, we are ready 
to conſider theſe ſeminaries as ſchools of 
philoſophy, ſtrictly ſo called: whereas 


their proper character is that of ſchools 
1 of 
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of learning and education. Under this 
| laſt idea, much of that bigotry and pre- 
judice is to be looked for, and ſhould be 
excuſed, which would rightly be objected 
to them under that other denomination. 


HENCE then, I conceive, a juſt apo- 
logy may be made for the preſent con- 
dition of our Univerſities. If they have 
not, in all reſpects, corrected the vices of 
their original inſtitution, let the influence 
and authority of ſuch inſtitution be 
pleaded in their excuſe; and if certain 
inveterate errors in ſpeculation (for I 
know your Lordſhip's chief quarrel to 
them) not immediately connected with 
their inſtitution, happen ſtill to maintain 
their credit in thoſe places, let it be con- 
ſidered that the general ſenſe of the 
public ſhould in all reaſon be expected 
to go before their profeſſion and propa- 
gation even of right principles. Believe 
it, my Lord, as reaſon and ſound philo- 
fophy make a progreſs among us, theſe 

bodies 
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bodies will gradually, though reluctantly 
indeed, reform themſelves: and the ſer- 
vice they will then render to truth will be 
the greater for the oppoſition gy, now 
make to it. 


wit 


I HAvE ventured to ay, that this re · 
formation will, in due time, come of it- 
ſelf. I think, it certainly will; as well 
in regard 10 the general plan of their 
ſtudies, as their particular principles and 
opinions. Yet, in reſpect of the former 
at leaſt, it might perhaps be ſomething 
1 by external application, I 
know the attempt is delicate and dif- 
. but it might poſſibly ſucceed, if 
carried on under cover of ſome till 
greater reformation; which ſeizes the 
mind with much force, turns it to a new 
bias, and makes it propitious to every 
thing that tends to the attainment of its 
principal object. Sa 


SUCH 
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Sock occaſions do not preſent them- 
| ſelves every day. One ſuch we have 
| ſeen; but we miffed the ſeaſon. What- 
ever was fundamentally wrong in the 
conſtitution of the Univerſities, ſhould 
have been ſet right in that great æra, 
when the church was reformed. The 
undertaking had been of a piece with 
the reſt of that extraordinary work; and 
the opportunity was inviting, But whe- 


ther the minds of men were then ripe for 


this other reformation, or whether there 
was indeed light enough in the nation at 
that time fully and properly to effect it, 
may not unreaſonably, I know, be made a 
queſtion with your Lordſhip. 45 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

IT is no queſtion at all with me, whe- 
ther any ſervice of that kind was to be 
expected from thoſe great dealers in 
church-work, Perhaps another and later 
era may be pointed out, when the ſame 
JJ office 
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office might, and ſhould, have been under- 
taken by our political craftſmen, 


MR. ock. 


Youn Lordſhip means- at the Revolu- 
tion; and, as the generous principles of 
liberty, on which the Revolution was 
founded, had received but little coun- 
tenance from the Univerfities,. this con- 
| fideration, you will ſay, afforded the beſt 
pretence for attempting their reforma- ' 
tion.. But wiſe men ſaw, that the credit 
which thoſe learned bodies had drawn: 
to themſelves, and indeed deſervedly, by 
their late conduct, notwithſtanding their 
ſpeculative: ſyſtems and concluſions, was 
at that time too high, to- ſuffer a rigorous 
inſpection to be made into their ſtatutes- 
and conſtitutions :. they ſaw, in that con- 
vulſion of the tate, it would be impoſſible 
to carry on a defign of this nature, with- 
out endangering the new ſettlement, or 
expoſing -.it at leaſt to many odious and 
inconvenient imputations: and they ſaw; 

beſides, 


- 
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beſides, that the ſpirit of liberty, which 
had prevailed ſo far as to reform the ſtate 


itſelf, would inſenfibly extend its influence 
to all ſubordinate ſocieties. 


In a word, the cloſe and immediate 
connexion, which the Univerſities have 
with the church, made it natural and 
highly reaſonable to expect that both 
ſhould have ſhared the ſame fate, at the 
Reformation : : but the neceffity was not 
ſo urgent, or fo viſible at leaſt, that the 
_ Univerfities ſhould be new-modelled, at 
the Revolution. | 


However, my Lord, what the wiſdom: 
. of either age omitted, or was unable to 
do, time, and that deſuetude which at- 
tends upon it, will gradually bring about; 
not to ſay, has in ſome meaſure accom- 
pliſned. And, to take matters as they 
now are, the ſtudies and diſcipline of the 
Univerſities are not without their uſe, 
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and ſhould not be too violently declaimed 


againſt and degraded. 


Tux elements of literature are rea- 
ſonably well taught in thoſe places. At 
leaſt, the familiarity, which men have 
with the learned languages (the proper 
foundation, as I dare ſay your Lordſhip 


holds, of all real learning and politeneſs) 
is very much owing to the lectures of 


our colleges. And, though I am ſenfible 


what exceptions are to be made in other. 


reſpects, yet, on the whole, religion, and 
good morals, receive an advantage from 
their inſtitutions, and the regularity of their 
diſcipline. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY, 


VES; their religion is intolerance; and 
their morals, ſervility. For, as to any 
freedom of manly thought, or the dignity 
of virtue 


NIR. 
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MR, LOCKE. 
You are ready to look for them any 


where elſe than in our Engliſþ Univer- 
ſities. | 


Come on then, my Lord: have the 
goodneſs to point out to us thoſe happier 
teminaries, where theſe and all other vir- 
tues are more ſucceſsfully propagated. 


Bur which way will your Lordikip 
direct us to take, in this ſearch ? Shall 
we turn to the north of this country for 
thoſe advantages, which we deſpair of 
finding in the ſouth? Or, becauſe the 
groſſneſs of our iſland air may infect all 
parts alike, ſhall we ſhape our courſe to 
the continent? And does your Lordſhip 
encourage us to look for ſome Athens 
amidſt the Proteſtant ſtates of Ger- 
many, in the Netherlands, or the Scr 


Cantons? 5 | 
M4 > Tuxsx, 
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Tartse, I take it, are the only ſcenes 
which your Lordſhip can have in view; 
for, as high as their reputation may be in 
this reſpect, you would hardly adviſe the 
breeding of our Engiyþ youth in the col- 
leges of the Naim. 


ONE word then, if you pleaſe, on 
theſe Proteſtant, Univertjties on the con- 
tinent. 


Toon Lordſhip and haye had ſome 
experience of the ſtate of literature and 
education in thoſe places. Eminent and 
excellent men they ſurely have amongſt . 
them. But fo, your Lordſhip will con- 
feſs, have the Univerſities of England. 
If we do not readily find thoſe who, at this 
day, may be oppoſed to a Limsorcn or 
a Le CLere; yet it is not long fince we 
had to..boaſt of a CrilLLingwokTH, a 
CupworTH, and a WaricacorT; all, men 
of manly thought, generous minds, and 
incomparable * ; 


Bor 
3 
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Bur the queſtion is not, you know, of 
particular men, which ſuch great bodies 
rarely want; but, of the general frame- 
and conſtitution of learned ſocieties, fit 
for the ___ of polite and liberal edu- 
cation. 


" SHALL we ſay then, that the ſcattered 
tribes of ſtudents in a Dutch or Swiſs town 
are likely to be better inſtructed, or better 
governed, than the young ſcholars: in our 
colleges} or, that the good order, diſcipline, 
and ſobriety of theſe places, is to be com- 
pared with the anarchy and licence of thoſe 


other? 


Youn Lordſhip, I know, takes 2 
pleaſure to conceive of certain foreign 
academies, as of that Aancitnt one, 
where the ſtudents vifited, without 
conftraint, the ſchools of ' philoſophers, 
and even bore a part in their free 
conferences and diſputation : you even 

M 4 love 
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love to 'paint the noble youth to your- 
ſelf, as of old, ſpatiating, at their leiſure, 
in ſhady walks and porticos, and imbib- 
ing the principles of ſcience as they drop 
upon them in the dews of Attic Hoquence 
and * 


ALL this, my Lord, is very well : yet, 
ſetting aſide a certain colouring of ex- 
preſſion which takes and amuſes the 
imagination, I ſee but little to admire in 
this picture; certainly not enough to 
make one regret. the want of the ori- 
ginal, and ſeriouſly to prefer this eaſy 
manner of breeding, to that ftricter 
form which prevails in our own Univer- 
ſities: where the day begins and ends 
with religious offices: Where the dili- 

gence of the youth is quickened and re- 
lieved, in turn, by ſtated hours of ſtudy 
and recreation: where temperance and 
ſobriety are even cenvivial virtues; and 
the two extremes of a feſtive jollity and 
pnſocial gloom are happily tempered by 
1 1 the 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL ity. 
the decencies of a common table; where; in 
a word, the diſcipline of Spartan HaLLs 
and the civility of Athenian Banquers 
are, or may be, united. 


SURELY, my Lord, theſe wholeſome 
regulations, with many others that might 
be mentioned, could we but ſtrip them of 
the opprobrious name of collegiate and 
monaſtic, are of another uſe and value in 
education, than the lax unreſtrained in- 
dulgence of foreign ſeminaries. | 


Bur, were there even no difference in 
this reſpect, as there is ſurely a great deal, 
are we to reckon for nothing the diſparity 
of civil and religious conſtitutions ? 


Your Lordſhip, I dare ſay, will net 
ſuſpect me of a bigoted adherence to 
any mere mode of civil or ecclefiaſtical 
"regimen, But is it all one, whether a 
young boy, who is deſtined to be a ſub- 
ject to the crown, and a member of the 
| church 
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church of England, be inured to the 


equality of republican governments, and 
of calviniſtical churches ? It may be well 
for men of confirmed age and ability to 
look into both; but would you train up 


your ſon in a way that is likely to indiſpoſe 


him, right or wrong, to the inſtitutions 


of his own country ? 


| Bxs1DEs, are there fewer prejudices, 
think ye, in the men of other churches 


and governments, than our own? or, are 


their profeſſors and inſtitutors of youth 
more free from popular errors and blind 
attachments, though of a different ſort, 
than the tutors and maſters of education 
in our country * 


Nav, conſider with yourſelf, my Lord; 
is there not as much tyranny in the ad- 
miniſtration of ſome they call free ſtates; 
and as much reſtraint and perſecution 

in the principles of ſome they call free 

churches, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL nj 
churches, as can fairly be charged on the 
monarchy or church of England? | 


So that what you could expect to gain 
by - preferring theſe foreign. ſchools of 
learning to your own, I cannot eafily 
imagine. All that is worth acquiring 
in either, you have, at leaſt, an equal 
chance to meet with at home: and 
what ſhould be avoided, may, nay muſt, 
with more probabiiity, be encountered 
abroad, | | 


Bur your Lordſhip, perhaps, would 
confine your young traveller to no one 
ſeat of learning; and have it only in 
view to convey him haſtily, under the 
wing of a tutor, through many a famous 
academy, without ſettling him in any. 
This, I muſt confeſs, is the way to keep 
clear of prejudices; but, whether any 
ſolid inſtruction, or juſt ſcience either of 
men or things, is to be gathered from 

ſo 
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ſo curſory an education, your Lordſhip will 
do well to conſider. 


' LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


You have done me the favour to 
imagine many projects and deſigns for 
me, which I was too dull to entertain in 
my -own thoughts. But, if the educa- 
tion of a young man of rank and quality 
cannot be carried on without the aſſiſt- 
ance of academical inſtructors, I would 


much ' ſooner truſt him to the care of 


ſuch as the more free and liberal genius 
of certain foreign Univerſities has form- 
ed, than ſubmit him to the tutorage of 
thoſe prieſtly guides, to whom our nar- 


row and flaviſh inſtitutions have conſign- 


ed the province of education, in our own 
country. 


MR. Lock E. 


Your Lordſhip now indeed ſpeaks 
out very plainly. Your objection, then, 
is to CLERGY-TVUToRS; and you think 
it abſurd and even pernicious to commit 

our 
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our noble and liberal youth to the care 
of churchmen. You would rather ſee 
them in lay-hands; in the hands of 
philoſophers, properly ſo called; who, 
indifferent to every thing but pure truth 
and reaſon, are in no danger of imbib- 

ing wrong principles themſelves, and are 
therefore under no temptation of in- 
ſtilling any ſuch into the minds of their 
followers. 


"Taz thought is happy, my Lord; and, 
if a number of theſe philoſophers could 
any where be found, I might be induced 
to fall into the project of employing 
ſuch only in the province of education. 
But, the condition, in which truth and 
reaſon are now left, and ſeem likely to 
continue, in this world of ours, affords 
little room for ſuch flattering expecta- 
tions. An unprejudiced inſtructor, I 
doubt, is a rarity not to be met with, 1 
do not ſay in our Univerſities, but even 
out of them: and, prejudices for preju- 

| 3 dices, 
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dices, ſome perſons may be apt to think 

thoſe of a churchman as tolerable as of 

any other. | 
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Bur, my Lord, having no particular 
bias on my own mind in favour of that 
order, and having ſomething perhaps to 
reſent from ſeveral individuals of it, it will 
not miſbecome me to hazard a word or 
two, in its vindication. | 


You will permit me then to ſay, that 
I ſee no peculiar unfitneſs in the Clergy 
for the office, they are called to, in this 
country, of ſuperintending the buſineſs 
of education. The leiſure they enjoy ; 
the various learning and general ſtudies, 
which that leiſure enables them, and 
their profeſſion obliges them, to purſue; 
and, laſtly, the ſtrictneſs of life and man- 
ners, or, if you will, the very decorum, 
which their character impoſes upon 
them; theſe circumſtances ſeem gene- 
rally -to have marked them out, as the 
| propereſt 
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propereſt perſons to form the manners 
and cultivate the minds of youth, in alt 


countries, In our ozwn, that proprietx 


ſtrikes one the more, fince their preju- 
dices, of whatever kind, are but in com- 
mon to them with other ſpeculative and 
ſtudious men; and ſince even their intereſt, 
rightly underſtood, and as ſeen by the beſt 
and wiſeſt of themſelves, (whatever may 
have been warmly and paſſionately ſaid by 


ſome perſons) is in no degree ſeparate 


from that of the great community, to 
which they belong. 


ITXæsõ, your Lordſhip will fay, t their hopes | 


and views of preferment— 


Yer, in this reſpect, they are but on 
a level with other men of moſt other 
profeſſions; nay, with all men out of 
them, that aſpire to rife, by their merits 
or the favour of their ſuperiors, to any 
diſtinction in the world. And though 


we commonly ſay, that the 9 ſhould 


be 
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be only animated by purer motives, yet you 
cannot expect, nay would not ſeriouſly wiſh, 

that they ſhould be altogether inſenfible to 


ſuch as theſe. 
„ 
Ir is true, in countries where the 
clergy have a dependance on ſome fo- 


reign power, or where they have uſurped 


an independent power to themſelves, or 


where, laſtly, the civil conſtitution is ſo 


ill defined that the privileges of the ſub- 
ject lie at the mercy of the prince; in 
each of theſe caſes, the ambition of the 
clergy may be, and in fact has been, pro- 
duQtive of many public miſchiefs. But 
our Proteſtant clergy, who are in no fo- 
reign ſubjection, claim no independency, 
and fill their place in a ſyſtem all whoſe 


parts are, now at leaſt, exactly regulated 


by known laws, cannot, by their private 
ambition, diſturb the general intereſt, 
and have no peculiar inducements to at- 


tempt it. And though particulars may 


ſometimes, by their follies and indiſcre- 
tions, 
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tions, diſhonour themſelves, yet the effect 
cannot be conſiderable, and certainly af- 
| fords no good reaſon for taking the pro- 
vince of education, for which on ſo many 
accounts they are well qualified, out of 
their hands. 

- © Your Lordſhip's candour and equity 
will then, upon the whole, permit an 
obvious diſtinction to be made between 


the MEN and their PROFESSION. Too 
many of the facred order, I confeſs, and 


am' ſorry for it, ſeem now to have their 
minds perverted by thoſe principles, and 
heated by thoſe paſſions, which do little 
credit to their function, or themſelves ; and 
are equally inconſiſtent with the genius of 
that religion they profeſs to teach, as 
they are unfriendly to that legal conſti- 
tution both of church and ſtate, which 
they have bound themſelves to ſupport. 
But their profeſſion is little concerned in 
all this; and in a ſucceſſion or two. of 
theſe men (if the preſent ſet be, mary. 
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of them, incorrigible) you may ſurely 
reckon upon all thoſe prejudices and 
paſſions being worked off, which now ad- 
miniſter the occaſion of ſo much diſlike 
to it. | ES; 
LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
WELL, but clergy-manners ; will they, 


too, be worked off, with their other in- 


firmities? 


MR. -Lockx. 

PERRHATs, they may; if not, forgive 
them this one defect; at leaſt, if it be 
their only one. But you do not mean, 
that the manners of the clergy, as ſuch, 
are more offenfive than thoſe of other 
people. They are ſuited to their pro- 
feſſion and way of life, from which they 
naturally reſult; and if the clergy have 
not that gloſs upon them, which ſets off 
the manners of finer men, they rarely 
diſguſt you with the affectation of it. 
But, after all, if perſons of your -Lord- 
thip's quality and breeding would con- 

deſcend 
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deſcend to countenance them a little, they 
would, doubtleſs, brighten under your eye ; 
and might come in time to reflect ſome- 
what of that high poliſn, which gliſtens ſo 


much in the addreſs and converſation of 
their betters. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

War tranſmutations they may un- 
dergo hereafter, and by what means, I 
am not curious to inquire, | On this head, 
their candid apologiſt is at liberty to be 
as much in jeſt, or in earneſt, as he 
thinks fit. But from what appears at 
preſent, I muſt take leave, in my turn, 
to think leſs reverendly, than He would 
have me, of our ſacred inſtructors ; and 
though I value ſome particular perſons 
of the order, as much as any man, yet, 
till I ſee a greater change in the princi- 
ples, temper, and manners of that body, 
than, I fear, is likely to come to paſs in 
our days, I can have no very favourable 


ſentiments of thoſe rude, illiberal, and 
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monkiſh ſeminaries, where ſuch worthies 
preſide. 


MR. Lock E. 


LEr us have patience, my Lord. I have 
not ſcrupled to confeſs to you, that much 
is, at preſent, amiſs in thoſe ſeminaries, 
and wants to be ſet right. But fo, God 
knows, there is every where elſe. As our 
factions and parties both in religion and 


government die away, the Univerſities will 


become more reaſonable; and as the 
general manners refine, they too will, of 


courſe, take a better air and poliſh. In a 


word, they may not lead the public taſte 
or judgment ; but, as I ſaid, they will be 
ſure to follow it. a 


AND the happy period is not, perhaps, 
far off, For, now I have taken upon. 
me to divine ſo much of the future con. 
dition of our Univerſities, let me paint to 
you more particularly what I conceive 
of their growing improvements; and, in 
a kind of prophetic ſtrain, ſuch as old 


age, 
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age, they ſay, pretends to, and may be 
indulged in, delineate to you a faint proſ- 
pect of thoſe brighter days, which I ſee 
rifing upon us. „ 


= Tax TIME will come, my Lord, 400 
« I even aſſure myſelf it is at no great 
e diſtance, when the Univerſities of Eng- 
© and ſhall be as reſpectable, for the 
& learning they teach, the principles they ; 
& inſtil, and the morals they inculcate, as 
© they are now contemptible, in your 
* Lordſhip's eye at leaſt, on theſe ſeveral - 
cc accounts. 5 | 


6 I SEE the day, when a ſcholaſtic 
ce theology ſhall give place to a rational 
« divinity, conducted on the principles of 
„ ſound criticiſm and well. interpreted 
& ſcripture : when their ſums and 
« ſyſtems ſhall fly before enlightened 
ce reaſon and ſober ſpeculation : when a 
© fanciful, precarious, and hypothetic 
ce philoſophy, ſhall deſert their ſchools; 
| N 3 & and 
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c and be replaced by real ſcience, ſupport- 
ing itſelf on the ſure grounds of experi- 
«© ment and cautious obſervation: when 
cc their phyſics ſhall be fact; their meta- 
*©-phyfics, common ſenſe ; and their ethics, 


60 human nature. 


« Do I flatter myſelf with fond imagi- 


0 nations, my Lord? Or is not the time 


cc at hand, when St. PAUL ſhall lecture 


our divines, and not CaLving our 


60 Ba cos and BovLEs expel ARIS Te- 
« LE; Mr. NEWTox fill the chair of 
« Des CarTEs; and even your friend 
ce (if your Lordſhip can forgive the ar- 
e rogance of placing himſelf by the 
ce fide of ſuch men) take the lead of 
ec BURGERSDICIUS ? 


% STILL, my Lord, my prophetic eye 
66 penetrates further. Amidſt theſe im- 
6c provements in real ſcience, the lan- 
60 gyages ſhall be learnt for uſe, and not 
75 4 Four. Won admired 

5 1 8 ancients 
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c ancients ſhall be reſpected, and not 
c jdolized ; the forms of claſſic compo- 
e ſition be emulated : and a ſet of men 
e ariſe, even beneath the ſhade of our 
academic cloyſters, that ſhall poliſh the 
ce taſte, as well as advance the knowledge, | 
& of their 1 


er. L am but half way in the 
« portraiture of my viſion. The ap- 
pointed lecturers of our youth, whom 
your Lordſhip loves to qualify with the 
© name of bearded boys, ſhall adopt the 
“ manners of men; ſhall inſtruct with 
e knowledge, and perſuade with reaſon 
& ſhall be the firſt to explode flaviſh 
, doctrines and narrow principles; ſhall 
ce draw reſpect to themſelves, rather from 
the authority of their characters, than 
* of their places; and, which is the firſt 
* and laſt part of a good education, ſet 
5 the noble and ingenuous youth intruſted 
eto their care, the brighteſt examples of 

* diligence, ſobriety, and virtue. 
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% PERHAPS in thoſe days, a freer com- 
e merce ſhall be opened with the world ; 
* the ſtudents of qur colleges be ambi- 


- © tious of appearing in good company: 


* and a general civility prevail, where your 


“ Lordſhip ſees nothing, at preſent, but 


90 barbariſm and rudeneſs. 


« Nay, who knows but, i in this different 


2 ſtate of things, the arts themſelves may 


gain admiſhon into theſe ſeminaries 
te and even the exercifes be taught there, 
* which our noble youth are now fent to 


& Svcn, 1 perſuade myſelf, if the pre- 


« ſage of old experience may paſs for 
$f any thing, is the happier ſcene which 
<a little time ſhall diſcloſe to your view, 


* im our Engliſh Univerſities. What its 


duration may be, I cannot diſcoyer. 


« Much will depend on the genera] man- 
ee ners, and the public encouragement. 


3 e « Jn 
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68 * the mean time, if any cloud reſt 
upon it, it will not, I affure myſelf, 
ec ariſe immediately from within, but 
« from the little, or, which is worſe, the 
« ill directed favour,. which the Great 
«© ſhall vouchſafe to ſhew to places, ſo 
5e qualified, and ſo deſerving their pro- 
« tection, 


Ex, after all I have ſeen, or per- 

cc haps dreamt, as your Lordſhip may 
& rather object to me, of the future 
“ flouriſhing eſtate of our Univerſities, 
« and of their extreme fitneſs, in all re- 
ee ſnets to anſwer the ends of their in- 
te ſtitution, I cannot be miſtaken in one 
prediction, * that the mode of early 
Travel will ſtill continue; perhaps its 
ce fury will increaſe; and our youth of 
quality be ſtill ſent abroad for their 
& education, when every reaſon ſhall ceaſe 
& which your Lordſhip has now IO 
« in favour of that practice,” 


LORD 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. | 

Tars laſt prediction may, perhaps, be 
true; I mean, if thoſe others ſhould ever 
be accompliſhed, But as I have no great 
faith in modern prophecy, and ſee at pre- 
ſent no ſymptoms of this coming age of 
gold, which your fancy has now preſented 
to us, you muſt excuſe me if theſe pro- 
phetic ſtrains, as you termed them, have na 
great weight with ime before their com- 
pletion. Should that ever happen, I hall 
reſpect your foreſight, at leaſt ; and rejoice 
extremely at an event, which, I ſhall then 
freely own, will leave my countrymen ng 
excuſe for their folly. _ 


Ta1s, Sir, was the ſubſtance of what 
paſſed between us on the ſubject in 
queſtion. Our other friends interpoſed, 
indeed, at times; but rarely, and in few 
wotds; and 1 have rather choſen to mix 
their occaſional obſervations with our 
pwn, than perplex and * this re- 

2 | cital 


cital by a more punctilious exactneſs. 
Befides, I could not think it civil to intro- 
duce my friends upon the ſcene, only to 
ſhew them, as it were, for mutes; their 
politeneſs to us, who were principals in 


the debate, being ſuch, as to reſtrain them 


from bearing any confiderable part in it. 
Yet this way of relation would, no doubt, 


have given ſomething more of life to the 
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ſketch I here ſend you; as their preſence, | 


you may believe, certainly did to the ori- 
ginal converſation. 


Ir is enough to ſay, that nothing more 
material, than what I have now related to 
you, paſſed on the occafion. For by this 
time the day was pretty well ſpent, and it 
was neceſſary for us to withdraw to our 
ſeveral engagements. | : 


Fox myſelf, I have: you to _ the 
effect which our philoſopher's grave re- 
monſtrance left upon me. One thing 
you will think remarkable; that the part 
© h of 


— }þ 


* 
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188 ON THE USES, & e. 
of arraigoing the preſent ſtate of things 
ſhould fall to my ſhare z; while he, at an 
age that is naturally querulous and diſ- 
ſatisfied, was emploeyd in defending it. 
Whether this be a proof of his wiſdom, 
or good ſpirits, I pretend not to ſay. But 
it gave me a pleaſure to hear the old man 
indulging himſelf in the proſpect of better 
days, of which, as young as we are, and as 
warmly as we wiſh for them, you and I had 
always peared. 
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' Paſſages in the THIRD DraLoGus. 


Guarda, che mal fato : 
O giovenil vaghezza non ti ment 
Al magazino de le ciancie, ab fuggi, 
Fuggi quell incantato alloggiamento. 
Puiv habitan le maghe, che incantande 
Fan traveder, e traudir ciaſcuno. 
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T HE 2268, we call barbarous, pre- 
ſent us with many a ſubje& of 
curious ſpeculation. What, for inſtance, 
is mote remarkable than the Gothic Cm · 
valxx? or than the ſpirit of Rowanee, 
which took its gif from that SO inſti- 

tution ? 7 


Norgix in human nature, my dear 
friend, is without its reaſons. The modes 
and faſhions of different times may ap- 

Vo. III. 1 pear, 


* 


no 
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pear, at firſt fight, fantaſtic and unac- 
countable. But they, who look nearly 
into them, diſcover fome latent cauſe of 
their production. 


" Nature once known, no prodigies remain,” 


as' fings our philoſophical bard ; but to 
come at this knowledge, is the difficulty. 
Sometimes a cloſe attention to the work- 
ings of the human mind is ſufficient ta lead 
us to it: ſometimes more than that, the 
diligent obſervation of what paſſes without 
us, 1s __— | 


Tas laſt 1 take to be the caſe here. 
Fhe prodigies we are now contemplat- 
ing, had their origin: in the barbarous 
ages. Why then, ſays the faſtidious 
modern, look any further for the reaſon ? 
Why not. reſolve them at once into the 


uſual caprice and abſurdity of barba- 
rians? 


p ; { 


rs, you ſee, is a ſhort and commo- 


dious philoſophy. Yet barbarians have 


"I = oa * e their 


- 
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their own, ſuch as it is, if they are not 


enlightened by our reaſon. Shall we then 
condetnn them unheard, or will it not be 
fair to let them have the telling of n 


6 e 5 a 


'WovLy we know From what cavſes 
the inſtitution of Chivalry was derived? 


The time of its birth, the fituation of the 
barbarians amongſt whom it aroſe, muſt 
be confidered : their wants, defigns, and 
4 policies, muſt be explored: we muſt in- 
quire when, and where, and how, it came 
to paſs that the weſtern world became fa- 


miliarized to this prodigy, which we now 


ſtart at. 


AxornEx thing is full as remarkable, 
and concerns us more nearly. The ſpirit 
of Chivalry was a fire which ſoon ſpent 
itſelf: but that of Romance, which was 


kindled at it, burnt long, and continued 


its light and heat even to the prin 
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Tas greateft geniuſes of our own and 


foreign countries, ſuch as ARrtosto and 


Tasso in lialy, and SrENSER and 
Milton in England, were fediiced by 
theſe barbarities of their forefathers ; 
were even charmed by the Gothic Ro- 
mances. Was this caprice and abſurdity 
in them? Or, may there not be ſome- 


thing in the Gothic Romance peculiarly 


ſuited to the views of a genius, and to 


the ends of poetry? And may not the 
mr, philoſophic moderns have gone too far, 
In their perpetual 1 and contem pt 


of it ? 


. To form a judgment in the caſe, the riſe, 


progreſs, and genius of Gothic Chivalry 


muſt be explained. 


Taz circumſtances in the Gothic fic- 
tions and manners, which are proper to 
the ends of poetry (if any ſuch there be) 


muſt de pointed out. 
| 6 | 
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Rzasoxs, for the decline and rejection 


of the Gothic taſte in later times, muſt be 
given. 


You have in theſe particulars both the 
Subject and the PLan of the W 
* 


LETTER UL 


Look upon Chivalry, as on ſome 

mighty river, which the fablings of 
the poets have made immortal. It may 
have ſprung up amidſt rude rocks, and 
blind deſerts. But the noiſe and rapidity 
of its courſe; the extent of country it 
adorns, and the towns and palaces it en- 
nobles, may lead a traveller out of his way, 
and invite him to take a view of thoſe 
dark caverns, 


| "nd ſupernè 
Plurimus Eridani per n. volvitur amnis. 
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I ENTER, without more words, on the 
ſubject I began to open to you in my laſt 
Letter. I 


Tux old inhabitants of theſe North- 
Wet parts of Europe were extremely 
given to the love and exerciſe of arms. 
The feats of CHARLEMAGNE and our An- 
THUR, in particular, were ſo famous as in 
later times, when books of Chivalry were 
compoſed, to afford a principal ſubject to 


the n of them [a). 


Bor Crater, properly ſo called, 
and under the idea “of a diſtinct military 
* order, conferred in the way of inyeſti- 
ture, and accompanied with the folem- 


[4] See a diſcourſe at the end of Love's Ei 


5 Loft in Wars. Ed. of SHAKESPEAR ; in which the 


origin, ſubject, and character of theſe books of Chi- 
valry (or Romances, properly ſo called) are explained 
with an exactneſs of learning, and penetration, pe- 
culiar to that writer — a 


In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria 
& nity 
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s nity of an oath and other cerembmies, as 
« deſcribed n "THE old | hiſtorians and ro- 
„ mancers,” was of later date, and ſeems 
to have ſprung immediately out of the 
 FevDAL CONSTITUTION. CS : 


Tus rixsr and moſt n effect of. 
this conſtitution, which brought about ſo 
mighty a change in the policies of Eu- 
rope, was the erection of a prodigious 
number of petty tyrannies, For, though 
che great barons were cloſely tied to the 
ſervice of their Prince by the conditions, 
of their tenure, yet the, power which 
was given them by it over their own 
numerous vaſſals was ſo great, that, in 
effect, they all ſet up for themſelves ; 
affected an independency ; and were, in 
truth, a ſort of abſolute Sovereigns, at 
leaſt with regard to one another. Hence, 
their mutual aims and intereſts often in- 
terfering, the feudal ſtate was, in a good 
degree, a ſtate of war: the feudal chiefs 


were in frequent enmity with each other: 
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the ſeveral combinations of feudal tenants 
were ſo many ſeparate armies under their 
head or chief: and their caſtles were ſo 
many fortrefſes, as well as u Fl af theſe 

puny princes. 


' In this ſtate of things one ſees, that 
all imaginable encouragement was to be 

ven to the uſe of arms, under every 
different form of attack and defence, ace 
cording as the fafety of theſe different com- 
munities, or the ambition of their leaders, 
might require. And this condition of the 


times, I ſuppoſe, gave riſe to that military 


inſtitution, which we know by the name of 
CaryaLRyY, 


FukrRHER, there being little or no 
ſecurity to be had amidſt ſo many reſt. 
leſs ſpirits and the claſhing views of a 
neighbouring numerous and indepen- 
dent nobility, the military diſcipline of 


their followers, even in the intervals of 


peace, was not to be relaxed, and their 
ardour 


CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. - er 


ardour ſuffered to grow Tool, by a total 
diſuſe” of martial exerciſes. And hence 
the proper origin of JusTs and Tor- 
NAMENTS : | thoie images of war, which 
| were kept up in the caſtles of the barons, 
and, by an uſeful policy. converted into 
the amuſement of the knights, when 
their. arms were employed on no {ſerious 
| occalion. | 


95 CALL this the proper origin of Jufts 
and Turnaments; for the date' of them 
1s carried no higher, as far as I can find, 
even in France (where unqueſtionably 
they made their firſt appearance) than the 
year i066; which was not till after the 
introduction of the feudal government into 
that country. Soon after, indeed, we find 
them in England and in Germany - but not 
till the feudal policy had ſpread itſelf in 
thoſe parts, and had prepared the way for 
them, 
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Jou ſee; then, my notion is, that Chi- 
valry was no abſurd and freakiſh inſti- 
tution, but the natural and even ſober 
effect of the feudal policy; whoſe tur- 
bulent genius breathed nothing but war, 
and was apes: and "OO. even in its 


amuſements. 


TI LEAvE you to revolve this idea in your 
own mind. You will find, I belive, a rea- 
ſonable foundation for it in the hiſtory of 
the feudal times, and in the N or the 


feudal government. 


33 
% 


LETTER: Hi. 


F the conjecture, I advanced, of the 
riſe of Chivalry, from the circum- 
ſtances of the feudal government, be 
thought reaſonable, it will not be difficult 
to account for the ſeveral CHARACTER- 
ISTICS of this fingular profeſſion, 


I. „ Taz 


CHIVALRY nm 20g: 


3 ce Tas paſſion * arms; the: ſpirit 
cc: of enterprize; the honour of 1 
hood; the rewards of valour; the ſplen- 
ce dour of equipages;” in ſhort, every 
thing that raiſes qur ideas of the proweſs, 
gallantry, and magnificence of theſe ſons 
of Mars, is naturally and oy e 
on this re. 
AnziTION, intereſt, glory, all con- 
curred, under ſuch circumſtances, to 

produce theſe effects. The feudal prin- 
5 could terminate in nothing. elſe. 
And when, by the neceſſary operation 
of that policy, this turn was given to the 
thoughts and paſſions of men, uſe and 

faſhion would do the reſt; and carry 
them to all the exceſſes of military fa- 
naticiſm, which are Painted ſo. ſtrongly, 
but ſcarcely exaggerated, in the old Ro- 


mances. 


II. Tater 
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II. Tazin romantic ideas of juſtice; 
_ © their paſſion for adventures; | their 
t eagerneſs: to run to the ſuccour of the 
« diſtreſſed; and the pride they 'took in 
<Q ne wrongs, and removing grie- 
« yances;” all theſe diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of genuine Chivalry are ex- 
plained on the ſame principle. For, the 
feudal ſtate being a ftate of war, or ra- 
ther of almoſt perpetual violence, ra- 
pine, and plunder, it was unavoidable 
that, in their conſtant ſkirmiſhes, ſtra- 
tagems, and ſurprizes, numbers of the 
tenants or followers of one Baron fhould 
be ſeized upon and carried away by the 
FF followers of another: and the intereſt, 
=_ - each had to protect his own, would of 
. courſe introduce the point of honour, in 
attempting by all means to retaliate on 
the enemy, and eſpecially to reſcue the 
captive ſufferers out of the hands of their 
* 
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Ir would be me i6ritorious, in the TY 
eſt degree, to fly to their aſſiſtance, when 
they knew where they were to be come 
at; or to ſeek them out with diligence, 
when they did not. This laſt feudal 
ſervice ſoon introduced, what may be MN 
truly called romantic, the going in —— = | 
of adventures; which at firſt, no doubt, "i 
was confined to thoſe of their own party, | 
but afterwards, by the habit of ating on 
this principle, would be extended much 
further. So that in proceſs of time, we 
find the Knights errant, as they were 
now properly ſtyled, wandering the world * | 
over in ſearch of occafions on which to | 
exerciſe their generous and difinterefted / 
valour, indifferently to friends and enemies 
in diſtreſs; 


* 
„ tins — 


- 
my wr — —  — —— 


Ecco quei, che le charte empion di ſogni, 
Lanc ILOTTO, T&I8TANo, e gli altri erranti. 


III. « The courteſy, affability, and gal- 
« lantry, for which theſe adventurers - 
mY „ were 
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«were ſo famous, are but the natural ef. 
« fects and conſequences of their fitu- 
« ation.” | 

F ok the caſtles of the Barons were, as I 
ſaid, the courts of theſe little ſovereigns, 
as well as their fortreſſes ; and the reſort 
of their vaſſals thither in honour of their 
chieſs, and for their own proper ſecurity, 
would make that civility and politeneſs, 
which is ſeen in courts and inſenſibly 
prevails there, a predominant part in the 
rages of theſe aſſemblies. 7 


7 Ta als is the poet s own account of 


A ccqurt and royal citadel, 
The great ichool-maiſtreſle of all Courteſy. 


B. III. C. vi. 8. I. 


And again, more largely in B. VI. c. i. 
S. I. 


i, Sk 


Of Court it ſeems men Courteſie do call, 
For that it there moſt uſeth to abound ; 
And well beſeemeth that in Princes hall 
vane Virtue ſhould be plentifully found, 
Whick 
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Which of all goodly manners is the ground. 
And root of civil converſation : e 
Right ſo in faery court it did reſound, 1 OYSU 
Where courteous en _ ladies moſt did 
won 3% le 
5 Of al on-carth, and made A marchleſs re 8 
2 'X 
"hy 3 a means the "reign. of 
 Chivalry ; which, it ſeems, had undergone 
a fatal revolution before the age of Miz. 


TON, who tell us that Courteſy 


is Woher found in lonely ſheds 
With 3 rafters, than in tap'ftry halls 
And'courts of princes, where it firſt was nam'd, 
And yet is moſt pretended. Mask. 


FURTHER, the free commerce of the 
ladies, in thoſe knots and circles of the 
great, would operate ſo far on the ſturdi- 
eſt knights, as to give birth to the atten- 
tions of gallantry. But this gallantry 
would take a refined turn, not only from 
the neceſſity there was of maintaining 
the ſtrict forms of decorum, amidſt a pro- 
miſcuous converſation under the eye of 

the 
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the Prince and in his own family; but alſo 
from the inflamed ſenſe they muſt needs 
have of the frequent outrages committed G 
by their neighbouring clans of adverſaries, 
on the honour of the ſex, when by .chance 
of war they had fallen into their hands, 
ViolationSof chaſtity being the moſt atro- 
cious crimes they had to charge on their 

enemies, they would pride themſelves in 
the merit of being its protectors: and as 
this virtue was, of all others, the faireſt and 
ſtrongeſt claim of the ſex itſelf to ſuch pro- 
tection, it is no wonder that the notions of 
it were, in time, * to ſo platonic an 
elevation. 


Tnos, again, the great maſter of Chivalry 
Himſelf, on this ſubjeR, 9 5 
It hath been thro' all ages ever ſeen, 
That, with the praiſe of arms and chivalry, 
The prize of beauty ſtill hath joined been; 
And that for reaſon's ſpecial privity : | 


For 


* 
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For either doth on other much rely ; 
For HE mee ſeems moſt fit the fair to ſerve, 
That can her beſt defend from villainy; 
And SHE moſt fit his ſervice doth deſerve, 
That faireſt is, and from her faith will never 
ſwerve. 8 
SpENSER, B. IV; c. v. 


Nor but the foundation of this refin- 
ed gallantry was laid in the antient man- 
ners of the German nations. CsAR tells 
us how far they carried their practice of 
chaſtity, which he ſeems willing to account 
"= on political principles. However that 

e, their conſideration of the ſex was pro- 
digious, as we fee in the hiſtory of their 
irruptions into the Empire; where among 
all their ravages and devaſtations of other 
ſorts, we find they generally abſtained from 
offering any violenee to the honour of the 
women. 


IV. Ir only remains to account for that 
* character of Religion,” which was ſo 
deeply imprinted on the minds of all 
Vo“. III. P knights, 
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knights, and was effential to their inſtitu- 
tion. We are even told, that the love of 


God and of the ladies went hand in hand, 
in the duties and ritual of Chivalry. 


Two reaſons may be afligned | for this 
fingularity : 


FIRST, the ſuperſtition of the times, in 
which Chivalry aroſe; which was ſo great, 
that no inſtitution of a public nature could 
have found credit in the world, that was 
not conſecrated by the churchmen, and 
cloſely interwoven with religion. 


SECONDLY, the condition of the Chriſti- 
an ſtates; which had been haraſſed by 
long wars, and had but juſt recovered a 
breathing- time from the brutal ravages 
of the Saracen armies, The remem- 
brance of what they had lately ſuffered 
from theſe grand enemies of the faith, 
made it natural, and even neceſſary, to 
.engage a new military order on the fide of 


religion. 
| AND 
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And how warmly this principle, a zeal 
for the fauth, was acted upon by the pro- 
feſſors of Chivalry, and how deeply it en- 
tered into their 1deas of the military cha- 
racter, we ſee from the term ſo conſtant- 
ly uſed by the old Romancers, of Rx- 
 CREANT [i. e. Apoſtate] Knight; by 
which they meant to expreſs, with the 
utmoſt force, their diſdain of a daftard 
or vanquiſhed knight. For, many of this 
order falling into the hands of the Sara- 
cens, ſuch of them as had not imbibed 
the full ſpirit of their- profeſſion, were 
induced to renounce their faith, in order 
to regain their liberty. Theſe men, as 
finning againſt the great fundamental 
laws of Chivalry, they branded with this 
name; a name of complicated reproach, 
which implied a want of the two moſt 
eſſential qualities of a Knight, courRacs 
and FAITH» 


ÞP 2 HENcE 


1 
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Hencs too, the reaſon appears why 
the Spamards, of all the Europeans, were 
furtheſt gone in every characteriſtic mad- 
neſs of true chivalry. To all the other 
confiderations, here mentioned, their fa- 
naticiſm in every 'way was eſpecially 
inſtigated and kept alive by the memory 
and neighbourhood of their old infidel 


invaders. 


AND thus we-ſeetn to have a fair account 
of that PRO WES, GENE ROSITY, GALLANTRY, 
and RELIGION, which were the peculiar 
and vaunted characteriſtics of the purer 


ages of Chivalry. 


Sven was the ſtate of things in the 
weſtern world, when the Cruſades to the 
Holy Land were ſet on foot. Whence we 
ſee how well prepared the minds of men 
were for engaging in that enterprize. 
Every object, that had entered into the 
views of the inſtitutors of Chivalry, and 

- „„ 
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had been followed by its profeſſors, was 
now at hand, to inflame the military and 
religious ardor of the knights, to the ut- 
moſt. And here, in fact, we find the 
ſtrongeſt and boldeſt features of their 
genuine character: daring to madnefs, in 
enterpriſes of hazard: burning with zeal 
for the delivery of the oppreſſed; and, 
which was deemed the height of religious 
merit, for the reſcue of the holy city out 
of the hands of infidels : and, laſtly, ex- 
alting their honour of chaſtity ſo high as ta 
profeſs celibacy ; as they conſtantly did, 
in the ſeveral orders of knighthood created 
on that extravagant occaſion. 


LETTER N 


HAT think you, my good friend, 

of this learned deduction ? Do not 
you begin to favour my conjecture, as 
whimſical as it might ſeem, of the riſe and 
genius of Knight-crrantry ? 


„ 4 
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” 


Axp yet (% Vippery is the ground, on 


which we ſyſtem-makers ſtand) from what 


I obſerved of the ſpirit, with which the 
Cruſades were carried on, a hint may be 
taken, which threatens to overturn my 
whole ſyſtem, 


Ir is, „ That, whereas I derive the 
“ Cruſades from the ſpirit of Chivalry, the 
& circumſtances attending the progreſs of 
te the Cruſades, and even as pointed out 
" by myſelf, ſeem to favour the oppoſite 
e opinion of Chivalry s taking its riſe hone 
ee that enterprize.” 


For thus the argument is drawn out 
by a learned perſon [a], to whom I com- 


[4] The late right honourable CHARLES VoRRE; 
v ho to all the learning of his own profeſſion had 
Joined an exact taſte, and very extenſive knowledge, 
of polite literature, What follows is an extract 
from a, long letter which this excellent perſon did 
1e the honour to write to me on the ſubject of 
theſe letters, when he had read them in the firſt 
edition. 


3 municated 
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municated the ſubſtance of my laſt 
Letter. 


6 On the crumbling of the weſtern 
empire into ſmall ſtates, with regular ſub- 
ordinations of vaſſals and their chiefs, who 
looked up to a common ſovereign, it was 
| ſoon found that thoſe chiefs had it in their 
power to make themſelves very formidable 
to their maſters; and, juſt in that criſis of 
European manners and empire, the Saracens 
having expelled Chriſtianity from the Eaſt, 
the Weſtern Princes ſeized the opportunity, 
and with great craft turned the warlike 
genius of their feudataries, which would 
otherwiſe have preyed upon themſelves, 
into the ſpirit of Cruſades againſt the com- 
mon enemy. 


Bor when, now, the ardour of the Cru- 
ſades was abated in ſome ſort, though not 
extinguiſhed, the Gothic princes and their 
families had ſettled into eſtabliſned monar- 
chies. Then it was, that the reſtleſs 

F4 ſpirit 
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ſpirit of their_vaſſals, having little employ- 
ment abroad, and being reſtrained in a good 


degree from exerting itſelf with ſucceſs in 


domeſtic quarrels, broke out in all the ex- 
travagances of KNIGHT-ERRANTRY. 


Mirtitary fame, acquired in the Holy 
land, had entitled the adventurers to the 
infignia of arms, the ſource of Heraldry ; 
and inſpired them with the love of war and 
the paſſion of ENTETPTIZE. Their late ex- 
peditions had given them a turn for roving 
in queſt of adventures; and their religious 


Zeal had infuſed high notions of OF 


Juſtice, and chaſtity. 


TRE ſcene of action being now more 
confined, they turned themſelves, from 
the world's debate, to private and per- 
ſonal animoſities. Chivalry was employ- 
ed in reſcuing humble and faithful vaſ- 
ſals, from the oppreſſion of petty lords; 
their women, from ſavage luſt; and the 
hoary heads of hermits (a ſpecies of 

| caller 


P | LY : ; 
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eaſtern monks, much reverenced in the 
Holy land), from W and * | 


lx the mean time the courts of the 
| feudal ſovereigns grew magnificent and 
polite ; and, as the military conſtitution 

ſtill ſubſiſted, military merit was to be up- 

held; but, wanting its old objects, it na- 
turally ſoftened into the fictitious images 
and courtly exerciſes of war, in juſts and 
tournaments : where the honour of the la- 
dies ſupplied the place of zeal for the holy 
Sepulchre; and thus the courteſy of ele- 
| gant love, but of a wild and fanatic ſpecies, 

as being engrafted on ſpiritual enthuſiaſm, 
came to mix itſelf with the other characters 
of _ Knights. errant.” 


Is this way, you ſee, all the characteriſ- 
tics of Chivalry, which J had derived from 
the eſſential properties of the feudal go- 
vernment, are made to reſult from the 
| ſpirit of Cruſades, which with me was only 
an accidental effect of it: and this deduction 

may 
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may be thought to agree beſt with the re- 
preſentation of the old Romancers. 


Tx1s hypotheſis, ſo plauſible i in itſelf, 3 
very ingeniouſly ſupported. Yet I have 
ſomething to object to it ; or rather, which 
flatters me more, I think I can turn it to the 
advantage of my own ſyſtem. 


Fos what if I allow (as indeed I needs 
muſt) that Chivalry, ſuch as we have it 
repreſented in books of Romance, ſo 
much poſterior to the date of that mili- 
tary inſtitution, took its colour and cha- 
racter from the impreſſions made on the 
minds of men by the ſpirit of cruſading into 
the Holy land ? Still it may be true, that 
Chivalry itſelf had, properly, another 
and an earlier origin. And I muſt think 
it certainly had, if for no other, yet, for 
this reaſon : that, unleſs the ſeeds of 
that ſpirit, which appeared in the Cru- 
fades, had been plentifully ſown and in- 


deed growu up into ſome maturity in the 
feudal 
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feudal times preceding that event, I ſee 
not how it could have been poflible for the 


weſtern princes to give that politic diverfion 
to their turbulent vaſlals, which the new 
hypotheſis ſuppoſes. 


In ſhort, there are Two DISTINCT PE- 
RIODS to be carefully obſerved, in a de- 


duction of the riſe and progreſs of. 


Chivalry. 


Taz FIRST is that in which the empire 
was overturned, and the feudal governments 
were every where introduced on its ruins, 
by the northern nations. In this era, that 
new policy ſettled itſelf in the weſt, and 
operated ſo powerfully as to lay the firſt 
foundations, and to furniſh the remote 


cauſes, of what we know by the name of 
Chivalry. 


THE OTHER period is, when theſe 


cauſes had taken a fuller effect, and ſhew- 


ed themlolves 4 in that ſignal enterprize of 


the 


4 
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the Cruſades ; which not only concurred 
with the ſpirit of Chivalry, already pul- 


* 


lulating in the minds of men, but brought 
a prodigious encreaſe, and gave a fingular 
force and vigour, to all its operations, ſn 
this era, Chivalry took deep root, and at 
the ſame time ſhot up to its full height 
and fize, So that now it was in the ſtate af 
VirGiL's Tree— | 


—Quez quantum vertice ad auras 
Ethereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 
Ergo non hiemes illam, non flabra, neque im- 


bres 
Convellunt: ,immota manet, multoſque per 


annos 
Multa virim volvens durando ru vincit. 


From this laſt period, the Romancers, 
whether in proſe or verſe, derive all their 
ideas of Chivalry. It was natural for them 
to do ſo; for they were beſt acquainted 
with that period: and, befides, it ſuited 
their degn beſt; for the manners, they 
were to paint, were then full formed, and 
ſo diſtinctly marked as fitted them foi the 
uſe of deſcription. 


5 Bur 
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Bor that the former period, notwith- 
ſtanding, really gave birth to his inſti» 
tution may be gathered, not only from 
the reaſon of the thing, but from the 
ſurer information of authentic hiſtory, 
For there are traces of Chivalry, in its 
moſt peculiar and characteriſtic forms, to 
be found in the age preceding the Cru- 
ſades; and even juſts and tournaments, 
the image of ſerious Knight-errantry, were 
certainly of earlier date than that event, 
as I had before occaſion to obſerve to 
pon. - 5 


Tove I think, then, my notion 7 
tbe riſe of Chivalry ſtands unimpaired, 
or rather is ſomewhat illuſtrated and 
confirmed, by what the excellent perſon _ 
has oppoſed to it, yet I could not hold it 
fair to conceal ſo ſpecious and well ſup- 
ported an objection from you. You are 
too generous to take advantage of the 
arms I put into your hands; and are, be- 

ſides, 
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fides, ſo far from any thoughts of com- 
bating my ſyſtem itſelf, that your concern, 


it ſeems, is only to know, where I learned 
the ſeveral particulars, on which I have 


formed it. 


You are willing, you ſay, to advance on 
ſure grounds; ; and therefore call upon me 
to point out to you the authorities, from 


which I pretend to have collected the 


ſeveral marks and characteriſtics of true 
Chivalf y. 


Your requeſt is reaſonable; and I ac- 


knowledge the omiſſion, in not acquaint- 


ing you that my information was taken 
from its proper ſource, the old Romances. 


Not that I ſhall make a merit with you 


in having peruſed theſe barbarous vo- 


lumes myſelf; much leſs would I impoſe 


the ungrateful taſk upon you. Thanks 


to the curioſity of certain painful col- 
lectors, this knowledge may be obtained 


at a cheaper rate. And I think it ſuffi- 
cient 
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cient to refer you to a learned and very 
elaborate memoir of a French writer, who 
Has put together all that is requiſite to 
be known on this ſubject. Materials are 
firſt laid in, before the architect goes to 
work; and if the ſtructure, I am here 
raiſing out of them, be to your mind, you 
will not think the worſe of it becauſe J 
pretend not, myſelf, to have worked in 
the quarry. In a word, and to drop 
this magnificent alluſion, if I account to 
you for the riſe and genius of Chivalry, 
it is all you are to expect; for an idea 
of what Chivalry was in itſelf, you may 
have recourſe to tom. xx. of the Memoirs 


of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles 
Lettres. 


Ap with this explanation I return, at 
length, to my proper buſineſs. 


Soprosixe my idea of Chivalry to be 
fairly given, the conjecture I advance on 
the origin and nature of 1 it, you incline to 


think, 
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think, may deſerve to be admitted. Bur 
you will, perhaps, admit it the more rea- 
dily, if you reflect, „That there is a re- 
5 markable correſpondency between the 
© manners of the old heroic times, as 
0 painted by their great romancer, He- 
& MER, and thoſe which are repreſented 
© to us in books of modern knight- 
ce errantry.” A fact, of which no good 
account, I believe, can be given but by 
the aſſiſtance of another, not leſs certain, 
% That the political ſtate of Greece, in 
& the earlier periods of its ſtory, was ſimi- 
& jar in many reſpects to that of Europe, 
t as broken by the feudal ſyſtem into an 
ce infinite number of petty indepggdent go- 
85 fruments.“ 


* 


Ir is not my deſign to encroach on the 
province of the learned perſon [5], to 
whom I owe this hint, and who hath un- 
dertaken, at his leiſure, to enlarge upon 
it, But ſome few circumſtances of agree- 


[3] See the Memoir, juſt quoted, 
| ment 
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ment between the Heroic and Gothic man- 
ners, ſuch as are moſt obvious and occur 
to my memory, while I am writing, may 
be worth putting down, by way of ſpeci- 
men only of what may be expected from 


a profeſſed wquiry into this curious ſub- 
ject. 


Axp, FIRsT, the military enthuſi- | 
« aſm of the Barons is but of a piece 
_ « with the fanaticiſm of the Heroes.” 
Hence the fame particularity of deſcrip. 
tion, in the account of battles, wounds, 
deaths, in the Greek poet, as in the G- 
thic romancers: hence that perpetual 
ſucceſſion of combats and deeds of arms, 
even to fatiety, in the Iliad: and hence 
that minute curioſity, in the diſplay of the 
dreſſes, arms, accoutrements of the com- 
batants, which we find ſo ſtrange, in that 
poem. The minds of all men being occu- 
pied and in a manner poſſeſſed with warlike 
images and ideas, were much gratified by 
the poet's dwelling on the very lighteſt . 

V'Gke Is .- 3 circum- 
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* 


cireumſtances of theſe things, which now, 


for want of their prejudices, appear cold 
and unaffecting to modern readers. 


Bor the Senden holds in more 
particular conſiderations. For, 


« Ws hear much of Knights-errant 
oe; encolantering Giants, and quelling Sa- 


* vages, in books of Chivalry.“ 


Taksk Giants were oppreſſive feudal 
Lords; and every Lord was to be met 
with, like the Giant, in his ſtrong hold, 
OT caltle. Their dependants of a lower 
form, who imitated the violence of their 
ſuperiors, and had not their caſtles, but 
their lurking-places, were the Savages of 
Romance. The greater Lord was called a 
Giant, for his power; the leſs a Savage, 


for his brutality, 


ALL this is ſhadowed out in the Gothic 
tales, and ſometimes expreſſed in plain 
words. 
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words. The objects of the Knight's ven- 
geance go indeed by the various names of 
Giants, Paynims, Saracens, and Savages. 
But of what family they all are, is clearly 
ſeen from the poet's FA ag : | 


What Miter wight, quot he, and how far | 
E | 

Ts he, that doth to travellers fool: harms E: 
He is, ſaid he, a man of great defence, 

Expert in battle, and in deeds of arms; 

And more embolden'd by the wicked charms 

With which his daughter doth him {till ſupport; 
Having great Lord/hips got and goodly farms = 

Tro“ flrong oppreſſion of his power extort ; | 

By which he ſtill them holds and * with 

: ws effort. 


And daily he his wrong encreaſeth more: 
For never wight he lets to paſs that way 
Over his bridge, albee he rich or poor, 
But he him makes his paſſage-penny pay. 
Elſe he doth hold him back or beat away. 
Thereto he hath a Groom of evil guiſe, 


Whole ſcalp is bare, that bondage doth 3 
Q 2 3 
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Which polls and pills the poor in piteous wiſe, 
But he himſelf upon the rich doth ty rannize. 
 SPENSER, B. v. c It. 


Hers we have the great oppreflive 
Baron very graphically ſet forth: and the 
Grom of evil guiſe is as plainly the Baron's 
vaſſal. The Romancers, we ſee, took no 
great liberty with theſe reſpectable perſon- 
ages, when they called the one a Giant, and 
the other a Savage. 


. AvorRER terror of the Gothic ages 
* was, Monſters, Dragons, and Serpents.” 
Theſe ſtories were received in thoſe days 


for ſeveral reaſons: 1. From the yulgar 


belief of enchantments: 2. From their 
being reported, on the faith of eaſtern 


tradition, by the adventurers into the 
Holy Land: 3: In till later times, from 


the ſtrange things told and believed, on 
the diſcovery of the new world. 


— 


1 Tur 


* 


& 
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< Tais laſt teen we find employed 

by SpExsER to give an air of probability to 

his Fairy Tales, in the preface to his ſecond 
| book. 


| Now in all theſe reſpects Greet anti- 
quity very much reſembles the Gothic. 
For what are Homer's Laſtrigons and 
Cyclops, but bands of lawleſs ſavages, 
with, each of them, a Giant of enormous 
ſize at their head? And what are the 
Grecian Bacchus and HercuLes, but 
Knights-errant, the exact counter-parts 
of Sir LAUNCELOT and AuAbis DE 
GAULE ? 

For this interpretation we have the au- 
thority of our great poet: 


Such firſt was Bacchus, that with furious might 
All th' Eaſt, before untam'd, did overcome, 
And wrong repreſſed and eſtabliſh'd right, 
W hich lawlefs men had formerly fordonne. 


Q 3 Next 


* 


— 


\ 2 . 
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Next HERcUI xs his like enſample ſhew'd, 
Who all the Weſt with equal conqueſt wonne, 

And monſtrous tyrants with his club ſubdu'd. 

The club of juſtice drad, with kingly pow'r 


endu'd | B. v. c. i. 


_ Even PLUTARCH” 8 life of A reads, 
throughout, like a modern Romance: and 
Sir ArxTaHecaL himſelf is hardly his fel- 
low, for righting wrongs and redreſſing 
- grievances. So that EURIP ID ES might 
well make him ſay of himſelf, zhat he had 
choſen the profeſſion and calling of a R. night- 
errant : for this is the ſenſe, and almoſt 
the litera} conſtruction, of the following 
verſes; 


0 


*Eboc Too eig "TING Faß 
PA * TN KAKON raftegeiyeus 
Ask rides, ver 340. 


+ Accordingly, Tazszus is a favourite 
Hero (witneſs the Knight's Tale in 
Cnavcrs). even with the Romance- 
writers. 


Nar, 
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Nav, could the very caſtle of a Gothic 
giant be better deſeribed than 1 1n the Re 
of Hows, 


High walls and bag the courts incloſe;; 
And the 0 gates defy a hoſt of foes. 
ys B. xv II. ver. 318. 


Ap do not you 3 that the 
Grecian Worthies were, in their day, as 
famous for encountering Dragons and 
quelling Monſters of all ores, as for ſup- 
preſſing Giants? 


per hos cecidere juſts ] 
Morte Centauri, cecidit tremendæ 
Flamma Chimere. 


3. © Taz oppreſſions, which it was the 

glory of the Knight to avenge, were fre- 

' quently carried on, as we are told, by the 
charms and enchantments of women.” 


Tugsk charms, we may ſuppoſe, are 
often methaphorical; as expreſſing only 
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the blandiſhments of the ſex, by which they | 
either ſeconded the deſigns of their Lords, 


or were enabled to carry on deſigns for 
themſelves. Sometimes they are taken to 


be real; the Ignorance of thoſe ages ac- 


aeg! in Web conceits. | 


Anp. are not theſe forks W by 
thoſe of Calypſo and Ciree, the enchantreſſes 
of the Greek poet? LE 


STILL there are e more di- 
rectly to our purpoſe. 


4. © ROBBERXT and piracy were honour- 
able in both; ſo far were they from reflect- 
ing any diſcredit on how antient or modern 
redreſſe rs of wrongs.” 


' 


War account can be given of this- 
odd circumſtance, but that, in the feudal 
times and in the early days of Greece, 
when government was weak, and unable 
to redreſs the frequent injuries of petty 

ſovereigns, 


TE, 
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ſovereigns, it would be glorious for private 
adventurers to undertake this work; and, 
if they could accompliſh it in no other way, 


to pay them in kind by downright PRINT 
and rapine ? | 


Tas, in eſſect, is the account given us, 
of the ſame diſpoſition of the old Ger- 
mans, by CESAR ; © Latrocinia, ſays he, 
nullam habent infamiam, que extra fines 
cujusque civitatis fiunt.“ And the reaſon 
appears from what he had Juſt told us 
c in pace, nullus eſt communis magiſtratus; 
ſed principes regionum atque pagorum 
inter ſuos jus dicunt, controverſiaseue 
minuunt.“ De Hello Gall. l. vi. & 21. 


5. THEIR manners, in e 98 
were the ſame. © Baſtardy was in credit 
with both,” They were extremely watch- 
ful oyer the chaſtity of their own wo- 
men; but ſuch as they could ſeize upon 
in the enemy's quarter were lawful 
prize. Or, if at W time they tranſ- 
1 | greſſed 


— 
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greſſed in this ſort at home, the heroic ages 
were complaiſant enough to cover the fault 
by an ingenuous fiction. The offspring 
Was reputed divine. | | 


Nav, ſo far. did they carry hate indul- | 
gence to this commerce, that their great- 
eſt Heroes were the fruit of Goddeſſes 
approached' by mortals ; juſt: as we hear 
of the doughtieſt As being born of 


F airies. 


6. Is it not ſtrange, that, together with 
the greateſt fierceneſs and ſavageneſs of 
character, the utmoſt generoſity, ho- 
ſpitality, and courteſy, ſhould be imputed 
to the heroic ages?” ACHILLES was at once 
the moſt relentleſs, vindictive, implacable, 
and the friendlieſt of men. 


W2 have the very ſame repreſentation i in 
the Gothic Romances, where it is almoſt 
true what BuTLER ſays humorouſly of theſe 
9 571 heroes, that 


7 


They 
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They did in fight but cut work out 
* onzploy thee ae about. 


How are theſe contradictions, in the 


characters of the antient and modern men 
of arms, to be reconciled, but by obſerving 
that, as in thoſe lawleſs times dangers and 


diſtreſſes of all ſorts abounded, there would 


be the ſame demand for compaton, gentle- 
neſs, and generous attachments to the un- 
fortunate, thoſe eſpecially of their own clan, 
as of reſentment, rage, and apo againſt 
their enemies? 


. Acain : conſider the marie Games, 
1 5 antient Greece delighted to cele- 
brate on great and ſolemn occafions : and 


ſee. if they had not the ſame origin, and the 


ſame purpole, as the Tournaments of the 
Gothic warriors. 


\ 


8. LasTLY, the paſſion for adven- 
tures, ſo natural in their ſituation, would be 


as naturally attended with the love of praiſe- 


and . 


HEN CE 
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HENCE the ſame encouragement, in the 


old Greek and Gothic times, to panegyriſts 


and poets ; the BAR DVS being as welcome 
to the tables of the feudal Lords, as the 
AOTAOT of old, to thoſe of the Grecian 


Heroes. 


And, as the fame cauſes ever produce 
the ſame effects, we find that, even ſo late 
as ELIZ ABE TH's reign, the ſavage Iriſh 
(who were much in the tate of the antient 
Greeks, living under the anarchy, rather 
than government, of their numberleſs puny 


chiefs) had their Rhymers in principal eſti- 


mation. It was for the reaſon juſt given, 
for the honour of their panegyrics on their 
fierce adventures and ſucceſſes. And thus 
it was in Greece: 


* 


For chief to Poets ſuch reſpect belongs, 

By rival nations courted for their Songs; 
Theſe, ſtates invite, and mighty kings admire, 
Wide as the Sun diſplays his vital fire. 
od. N. 


Lr. 
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RT ER 


PHE purpoſe of the caſual hints, 
ſuggeſted in my laſt letter, was 
only to ſhew that the reſemblance be- 
tween the Heroic and Gothic ages is 
great: ſo great that the obſervation of 

it did not eſcape the old Romancers 
themſelves, with whom,' as an ingenious 
critic obſerves, the fiege of TnxBESs and 
Trojan war were favourite flories ; the 
characters and incidents of which they 
were mixing perpetually with their Ro- 
mances [c]. And to this perfuaſion and 
practice of the Romance-writers CER- 
VANTES plainly alludes, when he makes 
Don Quixors fay——1f the flories of 
Cbivalry be lies, ſo muſt it alſo be, that 
there ever was a HECTOR, or an ACHIL= 
LES, or @ TROJAN WAR [4]-a fly ſtroke 


[on Mr. WAR Tox's E e on SPENSER, 


vol. i. p. 175. | 
[4] Don Quixors, b. iv. c. 22, 
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of ſatire, by which this morts] foe of 


Chivalry would, I ſuppoſe, infinuate that 
the Grecian Romances were juſt as ex- 


travagant and as little credible, as the 


Gothic. Or, whatever his purpoſe might 
be, the reſemblance ' between them, you 
ſee, is confeſſed, and hath. now been 
ſhewn in ſo many inſtances that there 
will hardly be any doubt of it. And 


though you ſay true, that ignorance and 
barbarity itſelf might account for ſome 
circumſtances of this reſemblance; yet 


the parallel would hardly have held fo 


long, and run ſo cloſely, if the civil con- 


dition of both had not born much the 
ſame. 


So that when we ſee a ſort of Chivalry, 
ſpringing up among the Greeks, who 
were confeſſedly in a ſtate reſembling 
that of the feudal barons, and attended 
by the like ſymptoms and effects, is it 
not fair to conclude that the Chivalry of 
the Gothic times was owing to that com- 

mon 


\ 
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mon correſponding fate, and received its 
character from it? ; 


AND this circumſtance, by the way, 7 


* 


accounts for the conſtant mixture, which 
the modern critic eſteems ſo monſtrous, of 


Pagan fable with the fairy tales of Ro- 


mance. The paſſion for antient learn- 
ing, juſt then revived, might ſeduce the 
claſſic poets, ſuch as SpENSER and Tasso 


for inſtance, into this practice; but the 
fimilar turn and genius of antient man- 
ners, and of the fictions founded upon 
them, would make it appear eaſy and 


natural in all. 

I AM aware, as you object to me, that, 
in the affair of religion and gallantry, the 
reſemblance between the Hero and Knight 
iS not ſo ſtriking. : 


Bor the religious character of the Knight 


was an accident of the times, and no pro- 
per effect of his civil condition, 


AND 
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Ap that his devotion for the ſex ſhould 
fo far ſurpaſs that of the Hero, is a freſh 
confirmation of my ſyſtem, 5 


For, though much, no doubt, ke be 


_ owing to the different humour and genius. 


of the eaſt and weſt, antecedent to any 
cuſtoms and forms of government, and 


independent of them; yet the confidera- 


tion had of the females in the feudal con- 
ſtitution will, of itſelf, account for this 


difference. It made them capable of ſuc- 


ceeding to fiefs as well as the men. And 


does not one ſee, on the inſtant, what re- 


ſpect and dependence this Privilege would 
draw upon them 2 


ir was of mighty conſequence who 
ſhould obtain the grace of. a rich heireſs. 
And though, in the ſtrict feudal times, 
ſhe was ſuppoſed to be in the power 
and diſpoſal of her ſuperior Lord, yet 


this rigid ſtate of — did not laſt long ; 
and, 


/ 
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and, while it did laſt, could not abate much 


of the homage that would be paid to "000 
fair feudatary. 


Tus, AR 150 had vows the 
habit, the language of love and fllattery 
would ſoon do the reſt. And to what 
that language tended, you may ſee by the 
conſtant ſtrain of the Romances them- 
ſelves. Some diſtreſſed damſel was the 
ſpring and mover of every Knight's ad- 
venture. She was to be reſcued by his 
arms, or won by the tame and — 
of his prowels. 


Tu plain meaning of all which was 
this: that, as in thoſe turbulent feudal 
times a protector was neceſſary to the 
weakneſs of the ſex, ſo the courteous 
and valorous knight was to approve him- 
ſelf fully qualified for that office. And 
we find, he had other motives to ſet him 
on work than the mere charms and 
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graces, though ever ſo bewitching, of the 
perſon addreſſed. 


Hexcs then, as I ſuppoſe, the cuſtom 
was introduced: and, when introduced, 


you will hardly wonder it ſhould operate 


much longer and further than the reaſon 
may ſeem to require, on which it was 


founded. 


[ 


IF you u fil infiſt that I carry this mat- 


ter too far, and that, in fact, the intro- 


duction of the female ſucceſſion into fiefs' 
was too late to juſtify me in accounting 
for the riſe of feudal gallantry from that 
circumſtance; you will only teach me to 
frame my anſwer in a more accurate 
manner. | 74 


Fin sT then, I ſhall eonfeſs that the 
way to avoid all confuſion on this ſubject 
would be, to diſtinguiſh carefully be- 
tween the ſlate of things in the early 
feudal times, and that in the later, when 

| the 
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the genius of the feudal law was much 
changed and corrupted ; and that, who- 
ever would go to the bottom of this affair, 
ſhould keep a conſtant eye on. n this reaſon- 
able diſtinction. e 


You then, candy, 1 may a 
that this diſtinction is the leſs neceflary 
to be attended to in the preſent caſe, be- 
cauſe the law of female ſucceſſion, when- 
ever it was introduced, had certainly taken 
place long before the Romancers wrote, 
from whom we derive all our ideas of the 
feudal gallantry. So that, if you take their 
word for the gallantry of thoſe times, 
you may very conſiſtently, if you pleaſe, 
accept my account of it. For it is but 
ſuppoſing that the feudal gallantry, ſuch 
as they paint it, was the offspring of 
that privilege, ſuch as they ſaw the la- 
dies then poſlefs, of ' feudal ſucceſſion, 
And the connexion between theſe two 


things is ſo cloſe and fo natural, that we 
OO Rn cannot 
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cannot be much miſtaken in nee the 
one from the other. | | 


Is 6 of this topic, I muſt juſt 
obſerve to you, that the two poems of 


Hout R expreſs in the livelieſt manner, 


and were intended to expoſe, the copltat 
miſchiefs:and 'inconveniencies arifing from 


the political late of old Greece; the 
Liad, the diſſenſions that naturally ſpring 
up amongſt a number of independent 
chiefs; and the Odyſſey, the inſolence of 
their greater ſubjects, niore eſpecially when 
unreſtrained by the preſence of Weir ſo- 


. 


Takex were the ſubjects of his pen. 
And can any thing more exactly reſem- 
ble the. condition of the feudal times, 
when, on occafſion of any great enter- 
priſe, as that of the Cruſades, the de- 
ſigns of the confederate Chriſtian ſtates 
were perpetually fruſtrated, or inter- 


rupted at leaſt, by the diſſenſions of their 


leaders; and their affairs at home as per- 
petually 
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petually diſtreſſed and diſordered by dos 


meſtic licence, and the rebellious uſurpa+ N 


tions of cheir 3 vaſlals ? 


8 


Ir is true, as to the 5 of domeſtic 


licence, ſo exactly does the parallel run 
between old Greece and old England, 1 
find one exception to it, in each country : 
and that one, a Romance-critic would 
ſhew himſelf very uncourteous, if he did 
not take a pleaſure to celebrate. Gur, 


the renowned earl of Warwick, old ſto- 


ries ſay, returned from the Holy wars to 
his lady in the diſguiſe of a pilgrim or 
beggar, as VLysszs did to PENELOPE, 
What the ſuſpicions were of the Knight 
and the Hero, the contrivance itſelf but 
too plainly declares, But their fears 
were groundleſs in both caſes. Only 
the Knight ſeems to have had the ad- 
vantage of the Prince of IT HCA; for, 
inſtead of rioting ſuitors to drive out of 
his caſtle, he had only to contemplare 
his. good lady in the peaceful and pious 

R 3 office 
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office of diſtributing 5 alms to XIII 
poor men. 


No concluſion, however, is to be drawn 
from a ſingle inſtance; and, in general, 
it is ſaid, the adventurers into the Holy 
Land could no more depend on the fidelity 
of their ſpouſes, than of their vaſſals. So 
that, in all reſpects, Jeruſalem was to the 
European, what Troy had been to the Grecian 
heroes. And, though the Odyſſey found no 
rival among the Gothic poems, you will 
think it natural enough from theſe cor- 
reſponding circumſtances, that Tasso's 
immortal work ſhould be r upon the 
model of the 1liad. 


LETTER VL 


ET it be no ſurpriſe to you that, in 

the cloſe of my laſt Letter, I pre- 
ſumed to bring the Gieruſalemme liberata 
into competition with the Iliad. 


99 


Ca 
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So far as the heroic and Gothic man- 
ners are the ſame, the pictures of each, 

if well taken, muſt be equally entertains 
ing. But I go further, and maintain that 
the circumſtances, in which they differ, 
are clearly to the advantage of the Gothic 
defigners. 


You ſee, my purpoſe is to lead you from 
this forgotten Chivalry to a more amuſing 
ſubject; I mean, the Poetry we ſtill read, 
though it was founded von it. 


Mock has been nid, and with great 
truth, of the felicity of Homzx's age, 
for poetical manners. But, as Homtk' 
was a Citizen of the world, when he had 
ſeen in” Greece, on the one hand, the 
manners he has deſcribed, could he, on 
the other hand, have ſeen in the weſt 
the manners of the feudal ages, I make 
no doubt but he would certainly have 

preferred the latter. And the grounds 
R 4 of 
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of rhis preference would, I ſuppoſe, have 


been, ** the improved gallantry of the Gothic 
* knights; and the ſuperior OY of their 


& ſuperſtitions.” 


IF any great poet, Une Eee had 


flouriſhed in theſe times, and given the 
feudal manners from the fe (for, after 
all, SpExSER and T ass0 came too late, and 


it was impoſhble for them to paint truly and 


perfectly what was no longer ſeen or be- 
Jieved) ; this preference, I perſuade myſelf, 
had been very ſenſible. But their fortune 
was not ſo happy ; \ 


—omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, 1gnotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 


As it is, we may take a gueſs of what 
the ſubject was capable of aſſording to 
real genius, from the rude ſketches we 
have of it in the old Romancers. And it 
is but looking into any of them to be 
conv inced, that the GALLANTRY, which 

inſpired 


5 


4 


3 
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inſpirited the feudal times, was of a nature 1 
to furniſh the poet with finer ſcenes and 
ſubjects of deſcription in every view, than 


the ſimple and uncontrolled barbarity of 
the Erecian. 


„ 


Ta E principal entertainment ariſing from 
the delineation of theſe conſiſts in the ex- 
erciſe of the boiſterous paſſions, which are 
provoked and kept alive, from one end of 
the [had to the other, by every imagin- 
able ſcene of rage, revenge, and ſlaughter. 
In the other, together with theſe, 
the gentler and more humane affections 
are awakened in us by the moſt intereſting 
diſplays of love and friendſhip ; of love, 
elevated to its nobleſt heights; and of 

_ friendſhip, operating on the pureſt mo- 
tives. The mere variety of theſe paint- 
ings is a relief to the reader, as well as 

writer. But their beauty, novelty, and 
pathos, give them a vaſt advantage, on che 
compariſon. 


80 
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So that, on the whole, though the 
ſpirit, paſſions, rapine, and violence, of 
the two ſets of manners were equal, yet 
there was an elegance, a variety, a dig- 
" nity in the feudal, which the other 
wanted. | | 
As to RELIGIOUS MACHINERY, per- 
haps the popular ſyſtem of each was 
equally remote from reaſon ; yet the lat- 
ter had ſomething in it more amuſing, as 
well as more awakening to the ima- 
gination. 


TRE current popular tales of Elves 
and Fairies were even fitter to take the 
credulous mind, and charm it into a will- 
ing admiration of the fpecious miracles 
which wayward fancy delights in, than 
thoſe of the old traditionary rabble of 
Pagan divinities. And then, for the more 
ſolemn fancies of witchcraft and incanta- | 

| tion, 
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tion, the Gothic are above meaſure * 
and terrible. 


You will tell me, perhaps, that theſe 
fancies, as terrible as they were, are 
but of a piece with thoſe of Pagan ſu- 

rſtition ; and that nothing can exceed 
what the claſſic writers have related or 
feigned of its magic and necromantic 
horrors. 


To ſpare you the trouble of muſtering 


up againſt me all that your exten- 


five knowledge of antiquity would fur- 
niſh, let me confeſs to you that many 
of the antient poets have occafionally 
adorned this theme. If, among twenty 
others, I ſelect only the names of Ovip, 
| SENECA, and Lucan, it is, becauſe theſe 
writers, by the character of their genius, 
were beſt qualified for the taſk, and have, 


befides, exerted their whole ſtrength 


upon it. Lucan, eſpecially, has drawn 
out all the pomp of his eloquence in 
celebrating 
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celebrating thoſe T HESSALI AN CHARMs, 


2 


ficti quas nulla licentia monſtri 
Tranfierat, quarum, quicquid non creditur, 
ars eſt. 


Yer STILL 1 pretend to ſhew you 
that all his prodigies, fall ſhort of the 
Gothic: and you will come the leſs re- 
tuctantly into my ſentiments, if you re- 
flect, TrarT the thick and troubled 
ſtream of ſuperſtition, which flowed fo 
plentifully in the claffic ages, has been 
conſtantly deepening and darkening by the 
confluence of thoſe ſupplies, which ignor- 
ance and corrupted religion have 4 
in upon it.“ 


Finsr, you will call to mind that all the 
gloomy vifions of dæmons and ſpirits, 
which ſprung out of the Alexandrian or 
Platonic philoſophy, were in the later 
ages of Paganiſm engrafted on the old 

ſtock of claſſic ſuperſtition. Theſe por- 
tentous dreams, neu hatched to the wo- 


OR | ful 
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Jul time, as SHAKESPEAR ſpeaks, enabled 
APULEIUs to outdo Lucan himſelf, 
in ne of his nog ſcenes and exhi- 


a 


Nin, you will obſerve that a „ 
and exhauſtleſs ſwarm of the direſt ſu- 
perſtitions took their birth in the frozen 
regions of the north, and were naturally 
enough conceived in the imaginations of 
a people involved in tenfold darkneſs ; 
I mean, in the thickeſt ſhades of; igno- 
rance, as well as in the gloom of their 
comfortleſs woods and foreſts. I call 
theſe the direſt ſuperſiitions ; for though 
the ſouth and eaſt may have produced 
ſome that ſhew more wild and fantaſtic, 
yet thoſe of the north have ever been 
of a more ſombrous and horrid aſpect, 
agreeably to the fingular circumſtances 
and ſituation of that * and benighted 
e 


Tacst, 
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n diſmal hs which hs . 
barians carried out with them in their mi- 
grations into the north-weſt, took the 
readier and the faſter hoid of men's minds, 
from the kindred darkneſs into which the 

weſtern world was then fallen, and from 
the deſolation (fo apt to engender all fear- 
ful conceits and apprehenfions) which every 
where attended the Incurbons* a thoſe 


rava gers. 


LAsrir, before the Romancers applied 
themſelves to dreſs up theſe dreadful ſtories, 
- Chriſtian ſuperſtition had grown to its 
| height, and had transferred on the magic 
ſyſtem all its ene ans ee een 

| Horrors. 


Taxis, now, the whole together, you 
will clearly ſee what we are to conclude 
of the Gothic ſyſtem of prodigy and en- 
chantment ; which was not ſo properly a 
fingle Ou, as the agoregate, 
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—of all that nature breeds 
Perverſe; all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 


Which fables ye had feign” d or tear cohceiv'd. | 


For, to the rightful forms of antient 


necromancy (which eaſily travelled down 
to us, when the fairer offspring of pagan 


invention loſt its way, or was ſwallowed 


up in the general darkneſs of the bar- 


barous ages) were now joined the hideous 
phantaſms which had terrified the northern 


nations; and, to complete the horrid 


groupe, with theſe were incorporated the 
{ill more tremendous ſpectres af Chriſtian 
ſuperſtition. 


e, 


a x this ſlate of things, as I faid, the 


Romancers went to work; and with theſe 


multiplied images of terror on their minds, 


you will conclude, without being at the 


pains to form particular compariſons, that 
they muſt manage ill indeed, not to ſurpaſs, 
in this walk of magical incantation, the 
original claſſic fablers, 


Bur, 
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Bur, if you require a compariſon, I 
can tell you where it is to be made, with 
much eaſe, and to great advantage: I 
mean, in SHAKESPEAR'S Macbeth, where 
you will find (as his beſt critic. ves) 
ce the Daniſh or Northern, intermixed 
e with the Greek and Roman enchant- 
& ments; and all theſe worked up toge- 

6 ther with a ſufficient quantity of our 

* own country ſuperſtitions, So that 

„ ShaktsPEAR'S Mitch- Scenes (as the ſame 

& writer adds) are like the charms they 

ec prepare in one of them: where the in- 
ec gredients are gathered from every thing 

4c ſhocking in the natural world; as 

c here, from every thing abſurd in the 

"0 moral. 2 


Ox, if you ſuſpect this inſtance, as de- 
riving ſomewhat of its force and plauſi- 
bility from the magic hand of this critic, 
you may turn to another in a great poet 


of that time; who has been at the pains 
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to make the compariſon himſelf, and whoſe 


word, as he gives it in honeſt proſe, may 
ſurely be taken. 


- Is a work of B. Joxsov, which he 
Calls Tax Masqysz or Quxkus, there 

are ſome Witch · ſcenes; written with ſingu- 
lar care, and in emulation, as it may ſeem, 
of SnaxeSPEAR'S; but certainly with the 
view (for ſo he tells us himſelf) recon- 
ciling the practice of antiquity to the neoteric, 
and making it familiar with our popular 
witchcraft. 


Trxrs Maſque is accompanied with 
notes of the learned author, who had 
rifled all the ſtores of antient and mo- 
dern Dæmonoma vy, to furniſh out his en- 
tertainment; at. who takes care to in- 
form us, under ach head, whence he had 
fetched the ingredients, out of which it is 
compounded, 


Voi . | 8 „ I 
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Ix this ee work of Joxsox 
you have, then, an eaſy opportunity of 
comparing the antient, with the modern 
magic, And though, as he was an idola- 
ter of the antients, you will expect him 
to draw freely from that ſource, yet 
from the large uſe he makes, too, of his 
other more recent authorities, you will 
perceive that ſome of the darkeſt ſhades 
of his picture are. owing to hints and 
circumſtances which he had catched, 
and eould only catch, from the Gothic 
enchantments. Even ſuch of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, as, taken by themſelves, ſeem 
of leſs moment, ſhould not be overlooked, 
fince (as the poet well obſerves of them) 
though they be but minutes in ceremony, 
yet they make the act more dark and full of 
horror 3 


Tavs Mech, then, may ferve for a 
caſt of SHAKESPEAR'S and Joxsox's 
magic: abundantly ſufficient, I muſt 

think, 
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think, to convince you of the ſuperiority 
of the Gothic charms and incantations, to 


the ME. | 


T HOUGH, after all, the concluſion is not 
to be drawn ſo much from particular 
paſſages, as from the general impreſſion 
left on our minds in reading the antient 
and modern poets. And this is ſo much 
in favour of the latter, that Mr. Appi- 
sox ſcruples not to ſay, © The antients 
c have not much of this poetry among 
« them; for indeed (continues he) al- 
© moſt the whole ſubſtance of it owes its 
ce original to the darkneſs and ſuperſti- 
© tion of later ages Our forefathers 
© looked upon nature with more re- 
© yerence and horror, before the world 
„ was enlightened by learning and philo- 
“ ſophy ; and loved to aſtoniſh themſelves 
ce with the apprehenfions of witchcraft, 
c prodigies, charms, and inchantments. 
& There was not a village in England, 
c that had not a ghoſt in it; the church- 
8 2 «© yards 
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« yards were all haunted; every large 
* common had a circle of fairies belong- 


ing to it; and there was ſcarce a ſhep- 
© herd to be met with, who had not A 


66 Ä ſpirit.” 


Ws are upon enchanted ground, my 
friend; and you are to think yourſelf well 
uſed, that I detain you no longer in this 
fearful circle. The glympſe, you have 
had of it, will help your imagination to 
conceive the -reſt, And without more 


words you will readily apprehend that the 


fancies of our modern bards are not only 
more gallant, but, on a change of the 
fcene, more ſublime, more terrible, more 
alarming, than thoſe of the claſſic fablers. 
In a word, you will find that the man- 
ners they paint, and the ſuperſtitions they 
adopt, are the more poctical for being 
Gothic. 


LET- 
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ET TFE 


UT nothing ſhews the difference of 
the two ſyſtems under conſideration 

more plainly, than the effect they really 
had on the Two greateſt of our Poets; at 
leaſt the Two which an Engliſh reader is 
moſt fond to compare with Homer ; I 
mean, SPENSER and MiLTox. | 


II is not to be doubted but that each of 
theſe bards had kindled his poetic fire from 
claſſic fables. So that, of courſe, their 
prejudices would lie that way. Yet they 
both appear, when moſt inflamed, to have 


been more particularly rapt with the Gothic 


fables of Chivalry. 
SpENSER, though he had been long 


nouriſhed with the ſpirit and ſubſtance 


of Homer and V1rG1i, choſe the times 
of Chivalry for his theme, and Fairy Land 
for the ſcene of his fictions, He could 

| "2 e 
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have planned, no doubt, an heroic deſign 
on the exact claſſic model : or, he might 
have trimmed between the Gothic and 
claſſic, as his contemporary Tasso did. 
But the charms of fairy prevailed. And 
if any think, he was ſeduced by Axtosro 
into this choice, they ſhould confider that 
it could be only for the ſake of his ſubject ; 
for the genius and character of theſe poets 
was widely different. 


UxpER this idea then of a Gothic, not 
claſſical poem, the Fairy Queen is to be 
read and criticized, And on theſe prin- 
ciples i it would not be difficult to unfold its 
merit in another Way than has been hitherto 
attempted. | 


1 


MiLrox, it is true, Preferred the claſ- 
fic model to the Gothic, But it was af- 
ter long heſitation; and his favourite 
ſubject was ARTHUR and bis. nights of 
the round table, On this he had fixed 
for the greater part of his life, What 
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led him to change his mind was, partly, as 
I ſuppoſe, his growing fondneſs for re- 
ligious ſubjects; partly, his ambition to 
take a different rout from SpExskx; but 
chiefly perhaps, the diſcredit into which 
the ſtories of Chivalry had now fallen by 
the immortal ſatire of CKRVANTES. Yet 
we ſee through all his poetry, where his 


enthuſiaſm flames out moſt, a certain pre- 
dilection for the legends of Chivalry be- 


fore the fables of Greece. 


Tunis circumſtance, you know, has 


given offence to the auſterer and more 


mechanical critics. They are ready to 
cenſure his judgment, as juvenile and 


unformed, when they ſee him ſo delight- 


ed, on all occaſions, with the Gothic ro- 
mances. But do theſe cenſors imagine 
that MiL rox did not perceive the de- 
fects of theſe works, as well as they? No: 
it was not the compoſition of books of 
Chivalry, but the manners deſcribed in 

8 4 them, 
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them, that took his fancy; as 85 pe from 
his Allegro— 


Towred cities pleaſe us then 

And the buſy hum of men, | 

Where throngs of knights and barons hold 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, | 

With ſtore of ladies, whoſe bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit, or arms, while both contend * 

To win her grace, whom all commend. 


AnD when in the Penſeroſo he draws, 
by a fine contrivance, the ſame kind of 
image to ſooth melancholy which he had 
before given to excite mirth, he indeed 
extols an author, or two, of theſe ro- 
mances, as he had before, in general, 
extolled the ſubject of them: but they 
are authors worthy of his praiſe; not 
the writers of Amadis, and Sir Laun- 
celot of the Lale; but Fairy SpENSER, 
and CHAUCER himſelf, who has left an 


27 tory on the Gothic or feudal 
model. 


a Or, 
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Or, call up him that left half-told 
The ſtory of CamBuscan bold, 

Of CAMBALL and of ALGARs1FE, 
And who had Canact to wife, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glaſs, 
And of the wondrous horſe of braſs, 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if aught elſe great bards beſide 
ln ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung 
Of turneys and of trophies hung, 
Of foreſts and inchantments drear, 


Where more 1s meant than meets the ear. 


Taz conduct then of theſe two poets may 
incline us to think with more reſpect, than 
is commonly done, of the Gothic manners; 
I mean, as adapted to the uſes of the 
greater poetry, 


I $HALL add nothing to what I be- 
fore obſerved of SHAKESPEAR, becauſe 
the ſublimity (the divinity, let it be, if 
nothing elſe will ſerve) of his genius 


kept no certain rout, but rambled at 


hazard into all the regions of human 
1 life 
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life and manners. So that we can hardly 
ſay what he preferred, or what he rejected, 
on full deliberation. Yet one thing 1s 
clear, that even he is greater when he uſes 
Gothic manners and rmachinery, than when 
he employs claſſical: which brings us again 
to the ſame point, that the former haye, by 
their hature and genius, the adyantage of 
the latter in producing the ſublime. 


LETTER Ya, 
SPOKE * of criticizing SPENSER'S 


poem under the idea, not of a claſ- 
& fical, but Gothic compoſition,” 
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IT 1s certain, much light might be 
thrown on that fingular work, were an 
able critic to conſider it in this view. For 
inſtance, he might go ſome way towards 
explaining, perhaps juſtifying, the gene- 
ral plan and conduct of the Fairy Queen, 
which, to claſſical readers, has — 
indefenſible, | 
I HAvg 
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I nave taken the fancy, . with your 
leave, to try my hand on this. curious 


ſubject. 


- Warn an architect examines a Gothic 
ſtructure by Grecian rules, he finds no- 
thing but deformity. But the Gothic ar- 
chiteEture has its own rules, by which 
when it comes to be examined, it is ſeen 
to have its merit, as well as the Grecian. 
'The queſtion is not, which of the two is 
conducted in the ſimpleſt or trueſt taſte : 
but, whether there be not ſenſe and de- 
ſign in both, when ſcrutinized by the laws 
on which each is projected. 


Taz ſame obſervation holds of the 
two ſorts of poetry. Judge of the Fairy 
Queen by the claſſic models, and you 
are ſhocked with its diſorder; confider 
it with an eye to its Gothic original, and 
you find it regular. The unity and ſim- 
plicity of the former are more com- 
plete: 
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plete : but the latter has that ſort of 
unity and fimplicity, which reſults From 
its nature. 


Taz Fairy Queen then, as a Gothic 
m, derives its METHOD, as well as 
the other characters of its compoſition, 
from the eſtabliſhed modes and ideas of 


Chivalry. 


IT was uſual, in the days of knight- 
errantry, at the holding of any great feaſt, 
for knights to appear before the prince, 
who preſided at it, and claim the privilege 
of being ſent on any adventure to which 
the ſolemnity might give occaſion. For 
it was ſuppoſed that, when ſuch a throng 
of knights and barons bold, as MiLToN 
ſpeaks of, were got together, the dif- 
treſſed would flock in from all quarters, 
as to a place where they knew they might 
find and claim redreſs for all their griev- 

| ances. - 
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Tals was the real practice, in the days 
of pure and ancient Chivalry, And an 
image of this practice was afterwards 
kept up in the caſtles of the great, on 
any extraordinary feſtival or ſolemnity: 
of which, if you want an inſtance, I 
refer you to the deſcription of a feaſt 
made at Liſſe in 1453, in the court of 


Piri the Good, duke of Burgundy, for 


a Cruſade againft the Turks: as you 
may find. it given at large in the me- 
moirs of MaTTritu DE Conci, Ori- 
VIER DE LA Marcus, and MonsTrE- 
LET. 


Taar feaſt was held for twelve days: and 
each day was diſtinguiſhed by the claim and 
allowance of ſome adventure. 


Now, laying down this practice as a 
foundation for the poet's deſign, you will 
ſee how * the Fairy Queen is con- 
ducted. 


„ 1 


1 — - - = . 
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I Deviss,” ſays the poet him- 
ſelf in his letter to Sir W. RaLE1Gn, 
& that the Fairy Queen kept her annual 
&« feaſte xii days: upon which xii ſeveral 
« days, the occaſions of the xii ſeveral ad- 
cc yentures happened ; which being under- 
ce taken by x11 ſeveral knights, are in theſe 
& xii books ſeverally handled.” 
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HERE you have the poet delivering his 
own method, and the reaſon of it, It 
aroſe out of the order of his ſubject. And 
would you defire a better reaſon for his 


choice ? 
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Yes; you will ſay, a poet's method is 
not that of his ſubject. I grant you, as 
to the order of zime, in which the recital 
is made; for here, as SpENSER obſerves 
(and his own practice agrees to the rule), 
lies the main difference between he 
poet hiſtorical, and the hiſtoriographer : 
the reaſon of which is drawn from the 

nature 
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nature of Epic compoſition itſelf, and 
holds equally let the ſubject be what it 
will, and whatever the ſyſtem of man- 
ners be, on which it is conducted. Go- 
thic'or Claſſic makes no difference in this 
reſpect. 


Bur the caſe is not the ſame with re- 
gard to the general plan of a work, or 
what may be called the order of di/tribu- 
tion, which is and muſt be governed by the 
ſubject· matter itſelf, It was as requiſite 
for the Fairy Queen to conſiſt of the adven- 
tures of twelve Knights, as for the Odyſſey 
to be confined to the adventures of one 


Hero: juſtice had otherwiſe not been done 
to bas ſubject. 


80 that if you will ſay any thing + 
the poet's method, you muſt ſay that he 
ſhould not have choſen this ſubject. But 
this objection ariſes from your claſſic ideas 
of Unity, which have no place here: and 
are in every view foreign to the purpoſe, 
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if the poet has found means to give his 
work, though conſiſting of many parts, the 
advantage of Unity. For in ſome reaſon- 


able ſenſe or other, it is agreed, every work 


of art muſt be one, the very idea of a work 
requiring it. 


Ix you aſk then, what is this Unity of 
SpENSER's Poem? I ſay, It conſiſts in the 
relation of its ſeveral adventures to one 
common original, the appointment of the 
Fairy Queen; and to one common end, the 
completion of the Fairy Queen injunctions. 


Ihe knights iſſued forth on their adven- 


tures on the breaking up of this annual 


feaſt: and the next annual feaſt, we are to 


ſuppoſe, is to bring them together again 
from the atchievement of their ſeveral 
charges. 


Tuts, it is true, is not the claſſic 
Unity, which confiſts in the repreſent- 


ation of one entire action: but it is an 


Unity of another ſort, an unity reſulting 
2 5 5 from 
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from the reſpect which a number of re- 
lated actions have to one common purpoſe. 


In other words, it is B my of defi 9, and 
not of action. 


a T Gothic chidthed of geßgn in poetry 
may be, in ſome ſort, illuſtrated by what 
is called the Gorhic method of deſign in 
gardening. A wood or grove cut out 
into many ſeparate avenues or glades 
was among the moſt favourite of the 
works of art, which our fathers attempt- 
ed in this ſpecies of cultivation. Theſe 
walks were diſtinct from each other, 
had each their ſeveral deſtination, and 
terminated on their own proper objects. 
Let the whole was brought together 
and conſidered under one view, by the 
relation which theſe various openings 
had, not to each other, but to their com- 
mon and concurrent center. You and I 
are, perhaps, agreed that this ſort of 
gardening is not of ſo true a taſte as that 
which Rent and Nature have brought 
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us acquainted with; Where the ſuprenre art 
of the deſigner conſiſis in diſpoſing his 


ground and objects into an entire langitip 3 


and grouping them, if I may uſe the term, 
in ſo eaſy a manner, that the careleſs ob- 
ſerver, though he be taken with the fym- 

metry. of the whole, Ajfcoyers, ne ne. art in the 
combination: 


In lieto alpotto il bel giardin s ml”, 
'Acque ſtagnanti, mobili eriſtalli, 
Fior vari, e varie piante, herbe diverſe, 
Apriche collinetts, ombroſe valj, | 

Selve, e ſpelunche in ud vis a offerſe: 
er che} bello, e cato acereſee a Poprey 
=. un cha tutto ſa, nulla ſi ſeope. 
| 5 ei 74e, ©. XI... in. 


earn 


Tuts, I fay, may de "the trueſt taſts 
in gardening, | becauſe. the fimpleſt: yet 
there is a manifeſt regard to unity in 
the other method; which has had its 
admirers, as it may haye again, and is 
a not Wir Haut its 4 22 and 
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Bur to return to our Pen- Thus far 
he drew from Gothic ideas ; z and theſe ideas, 
I think, would lead him no further. Ir, 
as SyENSER knew what belonged to claſſic 
compoſition, he was tempted to tie his ſub- 
ject till cloſer together by ont expedient 
of his own, and by another e from * 
claſfic models. 2 5 


His own was, to interrupt the pro oper 
ſtory of each book, by diſperſing it into 
ſeveral; involving by this means, and as 
it were intertwiſting the ſeveral actions 
together, in order to give ſomething like 
the appearance of one action to his twelve 
adventures. And for this conduct, as ab- 
| ſurd as it ſeems, he had ſome great ex- 
amples in the Italian Poets, though, I be- 
lieve, they were led into it by different 


motives, : 


4. 


Tux other , which he bes 


rowed from the claſſics, was, by adopting 
one ſuperior character, which ſhould be 
| x Bf 3 ſeen 
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ſeen throughout. Prince ARTHUR, who 

had a ſeparate adventure of his own, 
was to have his part in each of the 
other; and thus ſeveral actions were to 

be embodied by the mtereſt which one 

principal Hero had in them all. It is 

EVEN obſervable, that, SPENSENR gives 

this adventure of Prince ArTaHuR, in 

queſt of GTLORIANA, as the proper ſub- 

je& of his poem. And upon this idea 

the late learned editor of the Fairy 

Queen has attempted, but, I think, with- 

out ſucceſs, to defend the unity and 

fimplicity of its fable. The truth was, 

the violence of claſſic prejudices forced 

the poet to aſſect this appearance of 

unity, though in contradiction to his Go- 

thic ſyſtem. And, as far as we can judge 
of the tenour of the whole work from 

the finiſhed half of it, the adventure of 

Prince ARTHUR, whatever the author 

pretended, and his critic too eaſily be- 

ſieved, was but an after-thought; and, at 

leaft, with” regard to the hiſtorical fable, 

"oo | which 
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| which we are now conſidering, was only 


one of the expedients by which he-would 
conceal the diſorder of his Gothic N 5 


PH if this was WE deſign, 1 will x ven- 
ture to ſay that both his expedients were 
 Injudicious. Their purpoſe was, to ally 
two things, in nature incompatible, the 
Gothic, and the claſſic unity; the effect of 
which miſalliance was. to diſcover and ex- 
poſe the nakedneſs, of ag Gothic. „ 


: I AM: of opinion then, 90 the 
Fairy Queen as an epic or narrative poem 
conſtructed on Gothic ideas, that the poet 
had done well to affect no other unity 
than that of deſign, by which his ſubject 
was connected. But his poem is not 


ſimply narrative ; it is throughout alle- 


gorical: he calls it a perpetual allegory 
or dark conceit: and this character, for 
reaſons I may have occaſion to obſerve 


hereafter, was even predominant in the 


Fairy Queen. His narration is ſubſer- 
| s vient 
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vient to his moral, and but ſerves to co 
Jour is. This he rllh we himſelf # facing 
out, | 
ed wars and faithful loves ſhall moralize 
| my ſong; | 
that is, ſhall ſerve for al vehicle, or inſtru- 
ment to convey the moral. 
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Now under this idea, the Unity of the 
Fairy Queen is more apparent. His 
twelve knights are to exemplify as many 

virtues, out of which one illuſtrious cha- 
raſter is to be compoſed. And in this 
view the part of Prince ARTHUR in each 
book becomes eſſential, and yet not prin- 
195 exactly, as the poet has contrived 

They who reſt in the literal ſtory, 
that is, who criticize it on the footing of 

2 narrative poem, have conſtantly object- 
ed to this management. They ba, it 
neceſſarily breaks the unity of defign. 

Prince ARTHUR, they affirm, ſhould either 
haye had no part in the other adventures, 
or he ſhould have had the chief part. He 

ſhould 
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Mould either have done bothing, or more. 


This objection I find inſiſted upon by 


SyensxR's beſt critic [d]; and, I think, 
the objection is unanſwerable : at leaft, 


I know of nothing that can be ſaid to 
remove it, but what I have "ſuppoſed 


above might be the purpoſe of the poet, 
and which I myſelf have rejected as in- 


| ſufficient. 


Dor bam faulty boevet this conduct be 5 
in the literal ſtory, it is perfectly right 
in the moral: and that for an obvious 


reaſon, though his critics ſeem not to have 
been aware of it. His chief hero was 
not to have the twelve virtues in the de- 
gree in which the knights had, each of 
them, their own (ſuch a character 
would be a monſter;) but he was to have 
ſo much of each as was requifite to form 
his ſuperior character. Each vittue, in 
its perfection, is exemplified in its own 
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knight ; they are all, in a due degree, con- 
centered i in Prince ARTHUR, | 


Tais was the poet's. moral: and 
what way of expreſſing this moral in the 
biſtory, but by making Prince  AzxTaur 
appear in each adventure, and in a man- 
ner ſubordinate to its Proper herq? 
Thus, though inferior to each in his own r 
ſpecific virtue, he is uperior to all by 
uniting the whole circle. of their virtues 
in himſelf: and thus he arrives, at length, 
at the poſſeſſion of that bright form of 
Glory, whole raviſhing beauty, as ſeen. in a 
dream or viſion, had led him out into 


theſe miraculous adventures in the land of 


Fairy. 


Tux concluſion is, that, as an allego- 
rical poem, the method of the Fairy 
Yuen is governed by: the juſtneſs of the 
moral: as a narrative poem, it is con- 
ducted on the ideas and uſages of Chi- 
walry, In either view, if taken by itſelf, 
the plan is defenſible, But from the 

115 5 union 
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union of the two deſigns there ariſes a per- 1 
plexity and confuſion, which is the proper, 


and only conſiderable, defect of this extra. 
ordinary Poem. 


LETTER IX. 


O doubt, SrExszx might have 

taken one ſingle adventure, of the 
N for the ſubject of his Poem; or 

he might have given the principal part 
in every adventure to Prince ARTRHUR. 
By this means his fable had been of the 
claſſic kind, and its unity as ſtrict as _— 
HomMER and Vine. 


ALL this the poet know very well; but 
his purpoſe was not to write a claſſic poem. 
He choſe to adorn a Gothic ſtory; and, to 
be conſiſtent throughout, he choſe that the 
form of his work ſhould be of a pw with 
his ſubject. 


Dip the poet do richt in this I can- 
pot tejt: but, comparing his work with 
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that of another great poet, whe followed | 
the ſyſtem you ſeem to recommend, I ſee 
no reaſon to be r in condenn- 
ing his judgment. 


Tas exainple of this poet deſerves to 
be conſidered. It will afford, at leaft, a 
freſh confirmation of the point, I prin- 
cipally inſiſt upon, tbe pre-eminence 
of the Gothic manners and fiftions, as 
adapted to the ends of poetry, above the 


claſfice 


I opsERVED of the famous T. OR- 
evaro Tasso, that, coming into the 
world a little of the lateſt for the ſucceſs 
of the pure Gothic manner, be thought 
fit to trim between that and the _ | 


* 


- 


II was tacky for his ls that he did 
fo. For the Gothic fables falling every 
day more and more into contempt, and 
the FEE pt the times, thronghuen all 
Exrgpe, | 


\ 
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 Egrope, taking 2 claſſic tüm, the reputa- 


tion of his work has been chiefly found= 
ed on the ſtrong reſemblance it has to 
the antient Epic poems. His fable -is 


conducted in the ſpirit of the Liad, and 


with a ſtrict regard to that unity of 
a4ction which we admire in Homer and 


Viss IL. 


"I this is not all; we find a ſtudied 
and cloſe imitation of thoſe poets, in many 
of the fmaller parts, in the minuter inci- 
dents, and even in the deſcriptions and 
ſimiles of his poem. 

Tur claſſic reader was pleased with this 
deference to the public taſte; he ſaw with 
delight the favourite beauties of Honk R 


and VIia SI reflected in the Halian poet; 
and was almoſt ready to excuſe, for the 


ſake of theſe, his magic tales and fairy en. 
chantments. © 


y SAID, was amt remy ; ; for whe of; 
fence given by theſe tales to the more 
faſhionable 


T... 


. > IgE" den MS. 
* * 
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faſhionable ſort of critics was fo great, 
that nothing, I believe, could make full 
amends, in their Judgment, for ſuch ex- 


: travagancies. 


| Howeves, by. this means, the Grade 
lemme Liberata made its fortune amongſt 
the French wits, who have conſtantly cried 
it up above the Orlando Furioſo, and prin- 
cipally for this reaſon, that TAsso was 
more claſſical in his fable, and more ſparing 
in the wonders of Gothic fiction, than his 
predeceſſor. 


Taz Halians have indeed a predilec- 


tion for their elder bard ; whether from 


their prejudice for his ſubject; their ad- 


miration of his language; the richneſs of 


his invention; the comic air of his ſtyle 
and manner; or from whatever other 
reaſon. * 


Bz this as it will, the French criticiſm 


has carried i before the Italian, with 


5 the 


* * 
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the reft of Europe. This dextrous people 
have found means to lead the taſte, as well 
as ſet the faſhions, of their neighbours: 
and AR TOTO ranks but little higher than 


the rudeſt Romancer in the opinion of thoſe 


who take their notions of theſe things from 
a writers. 


Bor rows ſame 1 which made 
chime give Tasso the preference to 
Ax10sT0, has led them by degrees to 
think very unfavourably of Tasso him- 
ſelf. The mixture of the Gothic manner 
in his work has not been forgiven. 18 
has ſunk the credit of all the reſt; and 
ſome inſtances of falſe taſte in the ex- 
preſſion of his ſentiments, detected by 
their. nicer critics, have brought matters 
to that paſs, that, with their good will, 
Tasso himſelf ſhould now follow the fats 
of AR1OSTO. 


I wiLL not ſay, that a little national 


envy did not * mix itſelf with 
their 
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| their other reaſons for ee this 
great poet. They aſpired to a ſort of ſu- 
premacy in letters; and finding the Kalian 
language and its beſt writers ſtanding; i in 
_ their. way, they haue 3 
| nn . 
e bone; 
Wrnarzy ex their inducements were, 
they ſucceeded: but too well in their at- 
tempr. Our obſequious and over - modleſt 
erities were run down by their author rity. 
Their taſte of letters, with fone nk 
things, was brought among us at the 
Reſtoration. Their language, their man- 
ners, nay tkeir very prejudices, were adopt- 
eck by our polite: King and his royalifts. 
And the more faſhionable wits, of eourſe, 
fet their faneies, as mi Lord: MorLes- 
worTH' tells us the people of Gopenbagen 
i his time did their ee * the court- 


ſtandard. 


l 3 Davzwaxr ory! the way 
ro this new ſort of eriticiſm' in a very ela- 
borate 
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borate preface to Gon DIE AT; and his 


philofophic friend, Mr. Hon xs, lent his 
beſt affiſtance towardasſtabliſhing the credit 
of it! Thefe two fine letters contain, in- 


deed, the ſubſtance of whatever has been 
fince written on the ſubject. 
wits and critics did no more than echo their 
language. It grew into a fort of cant, 
with which RyMer, and the reſt of that 
ſchool, filled their flimſy eſſays and ram- 


bling prefaces. 


Ou noble critic himſelf re] corr- 
defcended to take up rhis trite theme: 
and 16 is not to be told with what alacrity 
and ſelf-complacency he flouriſhes upon 


it. The Gothic manner, as he calls it, 


is the favourite object of his raillery; 
which is never more lively or pointed, 
than when it expoſes that bad tafte 
„ which makes us prefer an ArtosTo 
e to.a VrROIIL, and a Romance (without 
«© doubt he meant, of Tasso) to an Had.” 


fo] Lord SnarrEs zunv, Adv. to an Author. 
Truly, 


Sueceeding 
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TI, this critical ſin requires an ex- 
piation ; which yet is eaſily made by 
ſubſcribing to his ſentence, © That the 
« French indeed may boaſt of legitimate 
« authors of a juſt reliſh z but that the 
« Kalian are good for nothing but to 
<« corrupt the taſte of thoſe who have 
« had no. familiarity with che e an- 


*: cients LIF. dA VL 


11 . 0 
\ ; 


"The ingenious e is, himſelf, the 
of the gallant votaries he ſometimes makes 
bimſelf ſo merry with. He is perfectly 
enamoured of his noble antients; and will 
fight with any man who contends, not that 
bis Lordſhip” s miſtreſs is not fair, but that 

his own is fair alſo. 


Ir is certain the F rench x wits dente 
by this foible. For pretending, in great 
modeſty, to have formed themſelves on 
the pure taſte of his noble antients, they 
eaſily drew bis Lordſhip over to Weir 


„ Adv. to an | Author, Part 311. 8, i. 
party: 


3% 
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party: while the ILalians, more ſtubbornly 
pretending to a taſte of their own, and 
chuſing to he for themſelves, inſtead of 
adopting the authoriſed /yes of Greece, were 
juſtly expoſed to his reſentment. 


Sven was the addreſs of the French 
writers, and ſuch their triumphs over the 
poor Italians. 


— — a> 
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| Ir muſt be owned, indeed, they had 
every advantage on their fide, in this 
conteſt with their maſters, The taſte 
and learning of [taly had been long on 
the decline; and the fine writers under 
Louis XIV. were every day advancing the 
French language, ſuch as it is (ſimple, 
clear, exact, that is, fit for buſineſs and 
converſation; but for that reaſon, be- 
ſides its total want of numbers, abſolutely 
unſuited to the genius of the greater 
poetry), towards its laſt perfection. The 
purity of the antient manner became 
well underſtood, and it was the pride of 
Vol. III. U | their 
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their beſt critics to expoſe every inſtance of 
falſe tafte in the modern writers. The 
Italian, it is certain, could not ſtand 10 
ſevere a ſcrutiny. But they had eſcaped 
better, if the moſt faſhionable of the 
French poets had not, at the ſame time, 
been their beſt critic. 


A Lucky word in a verſe, which ſounds 
well and every body gets by heart, goes 
further than a volume of juſt criticiſm, 
In ſhort, the exact, but cold BoiLEau 
happened to ſay ſomething of the clin- 
quant of Tas3o;z and the magic of this 
word, like the report of AsToLFo's horn 
in AR1osro, overturned at once the ſolid 
and well-built reputation of the Iialian 
poetry. 


Ix is not perhaps ſtrange that this 
potent word ſhould do its buſineſs in 
Trance. What was leſs to be expected, 
it put us into a fright on this fide the 
water. Mr. Ap pDIsOoN, who gave the law 
in 
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in taſte here, took it up, and ſent it about 


the kingdom in his polite and popular 
eſſays [g]. It became a fort of watch- 
word among the critics'; and, on the ſud- 
den, noching: was heard, on all ſides, bur 
the Flinquant of Tasso. | 


Arran all, theſe two reſpectable wWri- 


ters might not intend the miſchief they 
were doing. The obſervation was juſt; 
but was extended much further than 
they meant, by their witleſs followers 
and admirers. The effect was, as I ſaid, 
that the {talian poetry was rejected in 
the groſs, by virtue of this cenſure; 
though the authors of it had ſaid no 
more than this, © that their beſt 

ce had ſome falſe thoughts, and dealt, as 
te they ſuppoſed, too much in incredible 
„ 


I LrAvz you to make your own re- 


flections on this ſhort hiſtory of the 1/alian 


[2] Secfator, vol. i. No 5. vola v. No 369. 
„ poetry. 
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poetry. It is not my deſign to be its apo- 
logiſt in all reſpects. However, with re- 
gard to the firft of theſe charges, I preſume 
to ſay, that, as juſt as it is in the ſenſe in 
which I perſuade myſelf it was intended, 
there are more inſtances of natural ſenti- 
ment, and of that divine fimplicity we ad- 
mire in the antients, even in Gu ARINI's 
Paſtor Fido, than in the beſt of the French 
_ 


Axpo as to the aft charge, I pretend to 
ſhew you, in my next Letter, that it implies 
no fault at all in the Italian poets. 


SETTER 


CE T nen ſa che ceſa fra Italia ?—If this 
queſtion could ever be reaſonably 
aſked on any occafion, it muſt ſurely be 
when the wit and poetry of that people 
were under confideration. 'The enchant- 
ing ſweetneſs of their tongue, the rich- 
neſs of their invention, the fire and ele- 
vation 


* 
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vation of their genius, the ſplendour of their 
expreſſion on great ſubjects, and the na- 
tive ſimplicity of their ſentiments on af- 
fecting ones; all theſe are ſuch manifeſt 
advantages on the fide of the 7talian poets, 


as ſhould ſeem to command our higheſt | 


admiration of their great and capital 
works. 


Vr a different language has been 
held by our finer critics. And, in parti- 
cular, you hear it commonly ſaid of the 


tales of Fairy, which they firſt and prin- 
cipally adorned, ** that they are extra- 
« yagant and abſurd ; that they ſurpaſs all 
& bounds, not of truth only, but of proba- 
ee hjlity z and look more like the dreams 
cc of children, that the manly inventions of 
“ poets.” 


ALL this, and more, has been ſaid; and, 
if truly ſaid, who would not lament 


L'arte del pottar troppo infelice ? 


US Fox 
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For they are not the cold fancies of 
plebeian poets, but the golden dreams of 
ARIOs To, the celeſtial viſions of TAssO, 
that are thus derided. 


Bur now, as to the extravagance of 
theſe fictions, it is frequently, I. believe, 
much 'leſs than theſe laughers appre- 
hend. > | 


To give an inſtance or two, of this 
ſort. 


OxE of the ftrangeſt circumſtances 
in thoſe books, is that of the wwomen- 
warriors, with which they all abound, 
BuTLER, in his Hudibras, who ſaw it 
only in the light of a poetical invention, 
ridicules it, as a moſt unnatural idea, 
with great ſpirit, Yet in this repre- 
ſentation, they did but copy from the 
manners of the times. ANNA Con- 
NENA tells us, in the life of her father, 

that 
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that the wife of RoperxrT the Norman 
fought. fide by ſide with her huſband, in 
his battles; that ſhe would rally the fly- 
ing ſoldiers, and lead them back to the 
charge: and NiceTas obſerves, that, in 
the time of Manuzr Comnena, there 
were in one Cruſade many women, armed 
like men, on horſeback, _ 5 


What think you now of Tasso's Clarinda, 
whoſe prodigies of valour I dare ſay you 
have often laughed at? Or, rather, what 
think you of that conſtant pair, 


„GL DI PE et OpoarDo amanti e "a 
In valor d'arme, e in lealta famoſi?“ 
Co III, S, 40. 


AGAIN; what can be more abſurd 
and incredible, it is often ſaid, than the 
vaſt armies we read of in Romance? a 
circumſtance, to which MiLTon ſcruples 
not to allude in thoſe lines of his Paradiſe 


Re 10. — 
> U 4 


Such 
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Such forces met not, nor ſo wide a camp, 
When AGRICAN with all his northern powers: 
Beſieg' d Albracca, as Romances tell, 
Ihe city' of GALLAPHRONE, from thence to 
win 

The faireſt of her ſex, Ax GELICA. 


B. 111. ver. 337. 


Tas claſlical reader is much ſcandal- 
ized on theſe occaſions, and never fails ta 
cry out on the impudence of theſe lying 
fablers. Yet if he did but reflect on the 
prodigious ſwarms which Europe ſent out 
in the Cruſades, and that the tranſactions | 
of thoſe days furniſhed the Romance- 
writers with their ideas and images, he 
would ſee that the maryellous i in ſuch ſtories 
was modeſt enough, and did not very much 
exceed the ſtrict bounds of hiſtorical re- 
preſentation. 


Tur firſt army, for inſtance, that 
marched for the Holy Land, even after 
all the lofles it had ſuſtained by the way, 


amounted, we are told, when it came to 
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he muſtered in the plains of-Afia, to no leſs 
than ſeven hundred thouſand fighting men: 
a number, which would almoſt have ſatis- 
fied the Romancer's keeneſt appetite far 
wonder and * 


A THIRD inſtance may be 3 ſtill 
more remarkable. 


«© We read perpetually of walls of fire 


© raiſed by magical art to ſtop the pro- 

« oreſs of knights-errant. In Tasso, the 
* wizard I8MENO guards the inchanted 
te foreſt with walls of fire. In the Orlando 
cc Inamorato, L. 111. c. i. ManDricarDo 
“is endeavoured to be ſtopped by en- 
© chanted flames; but he makes his way 
„ through all.“ 


Tuus far the learned editor of the 
Fairy Queen [Notes on B. III. c. xi. s. 
25.] who contents himſelf, like a good 
Romance-eritic, with obſerving the fact, 
without the. irreverence of preſuming 
-D 
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to account for it. But if the profane 


will not be kept within this decent re- 


ſerve, we may give them to underſtand, 
that this fancy, as wild as it appears, 


had ſome foundation in truth. For 1 


make no queſtion but theſe fires, raiſed 


by magical art, to ſtop the progreſs of 


aſſailants, were only the flames of Fk o- 
GREGEOIS, as it was called, that is of wiLp- 
FIRE, which appeared ſo ſtrange, on its 
firſt invention and . in the bar- 

barous ages. 


- 


We hear much of its wonders in the 


hiſtory of the Cruſades; and even fo 


late as SPENSER's own time they were 
not forgotten. DaviLa, ſpeaking of the 
fiege of Poitiers in 1569, tells us—— 4b- 
bondavano nella citta le proviſioni da guer- 
ra; tra le quali, quantita ine/timabile di 
FUOCHI ARTIFICIATI, lavorati in diverſe 
maniere, ne quali avenano i defenſori poſta 
grandiſſi 0/2 ma ſperanza di reſpingere gli Halti 
de'nemici. Lib. v. 


HERE, 
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Hence, without doubt, the magical flames 
and fiery walls, of the Gothic Romancers [g]; 
and who will ſay, that the ſpecious miracles 
of Homer himſelf had a better foun- 
dation? | 


Bur, after all, this is not the ſort of de- 


fence I mean chiefly to inſiſt upon. Let 


others explain away theſe wonders, ſo of- 
fenſive to certain philoſophical critics, 
They are welcome to me in their own pro- 
per form, and with all the extravagance 
commonly imputed to them. 


Ii is true, the only criticiſm, worth 
regarding, is that which theſe critics lay 
claim to, the philoſophical. But there 
is a ſort which looks like philoſophy, 
and is not, May not that be the caſe 
here? ; 


[z] For an account of ſome other wonders in 
Romance, ſuch as eachanted arms, invulnerable bo- 
dies, flying horſes, &c. fee L* Eſprit des Loiæ, I. xxviii. 
g. 32, 
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Tuts criticiſm, whatever name it de- 
ſer ves, ſuppoſes that the poets, who are 
lyars by profeſſion, expect to have their 
lyes believed, Surely they are not ſo un- 
reaſonable. They think it enough, if they 


can but bring you to imagine the poſſibility 


of them. be 


- 


Axp how ſmall a matter will ſerve 
for this? A legend, a tale, a tradition, 
a rumour, a fuperſtition; in ſhort, any 
thing is enough to be the baſis of their 
air-formed wiſions. Does any capable 


reader trouble himſelf . about the truth, 


or eyen the credibility of their fancies ? 
Alas, no; he 1s beſt pleaſed when he is 
made to conceive (he minds not by what 
magic) the exiſtence of ſuch things as his 
reaſon tells him did not, and were never 


likely to, exiſt. 3s 


Bur here, to preyent miſtakes, an ex- 
planation will be neceflary, We muſt 
diſtinguiſh 


— 
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diſtinguiſh between "the popular belief, 
and that of the reader. The fiftions of 
poetry do, in ſome degree at leaſt, require 
the fr (they would, otherwiſe, deſervediy 


paſs for dreams indeed) : but when the poet 


has this advantage on his fide, and his 
fancies have, or may be ſuppoſed to have, 
a countenance from the current ſuperſti- 
tions of the age in which he writes, he diſ- 
penſes with the Jaſt, and gives his reader 
leave to be as ſceptical, and as incredulous, 
as he pleaſes. 


A FASHIONABLE French critic diverts 
himſelf with imagining ©* what a per- 
* ſon, who comes freſh from reading Mr. 
« ADppison and Mr. Locket, would be 
« apt to think of Tasso's Enchant- 
ments [Y].“ 


TE Engliſh reader will, perhaps, 
ſmile at ſeeing theſe two writers ſo cou- 
pled together: and, with the critic's 


(] VoLTaAiRE, Efai ſur 5 Pobſe Epigue, KY Vile 
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leave, we will put Mr. Lockt out of the 
queſtion. But if he be defirous to know 
what a reader of Mr. ADp1sow would pro 
nounce in the caſe, I can undertake to give 
him ſatisfaction. 


3 of what Mr. Davor calls, 
the Fairy way of writing, Men of cold 
„ fancies and philoſophical diſpoſitions, 
* ſays he, object to this kind of poetry, 
ce that it has not probability enough to 
« affect the imagination. But many 
6 are prepoſſeſt with ſuch falſe opinions, 
& as diſpoſe them to believe theſe parti- 
cc cular deluſions: at leaſt, we have all 
e heard ſo many pleaſing relations in fa- 
& your of them, that we do not care for 
ec ſecing through the falſehood, and willing- 
&« ly give ourſelves up to fo agreeable an 
ec jmpoſture. { Spe. Ne. 419.] 


AePLY, now, this ſage judgment of 
Mr. Appison to Tasso's Enchantments ; 
and you ſee that a falſehood convitt is not 

| to 
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to be pleaded againſt a ſuppoſed belief, or 
even the /lighteft hear-ſay. 


$0 little account does this wicked poe- 


try make of - philoſophical or hiſtorical 


truth: all ſhe allows us to look for, is 
poetical truth ; a very ſlender thing indeed, 
and which the poet's eye, when rolling in 
a fine frenzy, can but juſt lay hold of. 

' ſpeak in the philoſophic language of Mr. 
Hosses, it is ſomething much beyond the 
actual bounds, and only within The conceived 


Poſſibility of nature. 


Bor the ſource of bad criticiſm, as uni- 
verſally of bad philoſophy, is the abuſe 
of terms. A poet, they ſay, muſt follow 
nature; and by nature we are to ſuppoſe 
can only be meant the known and experi- 
enced courſe of affairs in this world. 
Whereas the poet has a world of his own, 
where experience has leis to do, than con- 

ſiſtent imagination, 


He 
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Hg has, beſides, a ſupernatural world 
to range in. He has Gods, and Fairies, 
and Witches, at his command: and, 


— — — — O! no can tell 
| The hidden  w'r of herbes, and might of 
1 magic fpell ? 


SPENSER, B. v. c. ii. 


Travs, in the poet's world, all is mar- 


= vellous and extraordinary; yet not un- 

b natural in one ſenſe, as it agrees to the 

5 ; conceptions that are readily entertained 

of theſe magical __  wonder-working 
. natures, 

Tnis trite maxim of following Nature i is 


further miſtaken, in applying it indiſcri- 
minately to all ſorts of poetry. | 


In thoſe ſpecies which have men and 
manners profeſſedly for their theme, a ſtrict 
conformity with human nature is reaſon- 

ably demanded, 


Rr TE ED 
# 


Non 
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Neon hic Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyiasque 
Invenies: enn pagina noſtra ſapit; 

| I 
is a proper motto to a book of epigrams; - 


but would make a poor figure at the head 3 
of an epic n, . 15 a 


STILL further in thoſe ſpecies that 
addreſs themſelves to the heart, and 
would obtain their end, not through the 
imagination, but through the paſſions, 
there the liberty of cranſpreſſing nature, 
I mean the real powers and properties 
of human nature, is infinitely reſtrained ; 
and poetical truth is, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, almoſt as ſevere a thing as hifto- 
rical. 


Tas reaſon is, we muſt firſt Believe before 
we can be affected. 


Bur the caſe is different with the more 
ſublime and creative poetry. This ſpe- 
cies, addreſſing itſelf ſolely or princt- 

Vol» 11h X _ pally 
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pally to the Imagination; a young and 
credulous. faculty, which loves to admire 
and to be deceived; has no need to ob- | 
ſerve thoſe cautious rules of credibility, 

ſo neceflary to be followed by him who 
would touch the affections and intereſt the 
heart. 


Tnis difference, you will ſay, is obvious 


enough: How came it then to be over- I 


looked? From another miſtake, in extend- 


ing a particular precept of the drama into 
a general maxim. 


Tas incredulus odi of Hor act ran in 
the heads of theſe critics, though his own 


words confine the obſervation ſingly to the 
ſtage : 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem 
Quam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjeQa fidelibus, et 


quæ 


Ipſe fibi tradit Spectator 


TrarT, which paſſes in repreſentation, 
and challenges, as it were, the ſcrutiny 
of 


| 
CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE, 3j 
of the eye, muſt be truth itſelf, or ſome- 
thing very nearly approaching to it. But 
what paſſes in narration, even on the ſtage, 
is admitted without much difficulty— 
I multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia preſens, 
In the epic narration, which may be 
called abſens facundia, the reaſon of the 
thing ſhews this indulgence to be ſtill 
greater. It appeals neither to the eye nor 
the ear, but ſimply to the imagination, and 
ſo allows the poet a liberty of multiplying 
and enlarging his impoſtures at pleaſure, 
in proportion to the eaſineſs and compre- 
henſion of that faculty [i]. 


[7] A celebrated writer, whoſe good ſenſe, or 
whole perverſeneſs, would not ſuffer him to be the 
dupe of French prejudices, declares himſelf roundly 
of this opinion: On a voulu mettre en repreſenta- 
4 tion (ſays he, ſpeaking of the abſurd magnificence 
& of the French Opera) le MERVEILLEUX, qui, 
ec retant fait que pour Etre imagine, EST AUSSI 
e gIEN PLACE DANS UN POEME EPIQUE que ridi- 
& culement ſur un theatre,” ¶ Nouv. Heloife, p. II. 
1. xxiti. | | | 


X 2 TaksE 
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Taksz general reflections hardly re- 
quire an application to the preſent ſub- 
ject. The tales of Fairy are exploded, as 
fantaſtic and incredible, They would 
merit this contempt, if preſented on the 
ſtage; I mean, if they were given as the 
proper ſubject: of dramatic imitation, and 
the intereſt of the poet's plot were to be 
wrought out of the adventures of theſe 
marvellous perſons. But the epic muſe 
runs no riſque in-giving _— to ſuch fanct- 
ful exhibitions. 


Vov may call them, as one does, “ ex- 

ic traordinary dreams, , ſuch as excellent 
5 poets and painters, by being over: ſtudi- 
& ous, may have in the beginning of fe- 
« vers [K].“ 


THE epic poet would acknowledge 
the charge, and even value himſelf up- 
on it. He would ſay, © I leave to the 


[4] Sir W. DavenanT's Preface. | 
| ſage 
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ſage dramatiſt the merit of being always 


broad awake, and always in his ſenſes. 
The divine dream [I], and delirious fancy, 
are among the nobleſt of my Preroga- 
tives,” 

Bur the injuſtice done the Tralian 
poets does not ſtop here. The cry is, 


„Magic and enchantments are ſenſeleſs 
„% things. Therefore the Italian poets are 


„ not worth the reading.” As if, be- 
cauſe the ſuperſtitions of Homes and 
VIRCGIL are no longer believed, their 
poems, which abound 1 in chem? are good 
for nothing. 


| Ys, you will ſay, their fine pictures of 
life and manners— 


Axp may not I fay the ſame, in be- 
half of Artosro and Tasso? For it is 
not true that all is unnatural and mon- 
ſtrous in their poems, becauſe of this 


[1] Oting avuup3e Homes, ; 
$ 3 mixture 
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mixture of the wonderful. Admit, for 
example, ArMiDa's marvellous convey- 


ance to the happy Ifland ; and all the reſt 


of the love- ſtory is as natural, that is, as 
ſuitable to our common notions of that, 


paſſion, as any thing in VigeiL or (if you 


will) VOLTAIRE, . 


Thus, you ſee, the apology of the Ita: 
lian poets is eaſily made on every ſup- 


Poſition, But I ſtick to my point, and 


maintain that the Fairy tales of Tass0 
do him more honour than what are call- 
ed the more natural, that is, the claſſical 
parts of his poem. His imitations of 
the antients have indeed their merit ; 
for he was a genius in every thing. 


But they are faint and cold, and almoſt 


infipid, when compared with his Gozhic 
fictions. We make a ſhift to run over 
the paſſages he has copied from VIRSII. 
We are all on fire amidſt the magical 
feats of IsMEx, and the enchantments of 


ARMIDA. 
| Magnanima 
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Magnanima menſogua, hor quando 8 il vero 
8 bello, che fi poſſa a te preporre ? 


I SPEAK at leaſt for myſelf; and muſt 
freely own, if it were not for theſe hes of 
Gothic invention, I ſhould ſcarcely be diſ- 
poſed to give the Gieruſalem Liverata a 
ſecond reading. 


I READILY agree to the lively obſerva- 
tion, © That impenetrable armour, in- 
© chanted caſtles, invulnerable bodies, iron 
© men, flying horſes, and other ſuch things, 
6 are eaſily feigned by them that dare m |.” 
But, with the obſerver's leave, not ſo 
feigned as we find them in the Italian poets, 
unleſs the writer have another quality, be- 
| ſides that of courage. 


O: thing is true, that the ſucceſs of 
theſe fictions will not be great, when 
they have no longer any footing in the 
popular belief: and the reaſon is, that 


L= Mr. Hosses's Letter. 
X 4 
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readers de not . uſually do as they usb, 


put themſelves in the circumſtances of the 


poet, or rather of thoſe of whom the poet 


writes. But this only ſhews, that ſome ages 


are not ſo fit to write epic poems in, as 
others; not, that they ſhould be otherwiſe 
Written. | 


Ir is alſo true, that writers do not 
ſucceed ſo well in painting what they 
have heard, as what they believe, them- 
ſelves, or at leaſt obſerve in others a fa- 
cility of believing. And on this account 
I. would adviſe no modern poet to revive 


theſe Fairy tales in an epic poem. But 
ſtill this is nothing to the caſe in hand, 


where we are conſidering the merit of 
epic poems, written under/ other circum- 
ſtances. 


Tak Pagan Gods and Gothic Fairies 
were equally out of credit when MiL- 
TON wrote. He. did well therefore to 
ſupply their room with Angels and Devils. 
a | e _ If 
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If theſe too ſhould wear out of the popu- 
lar creed (and they ſeem in a hopeful 
way, from the liberty ſome late critics 
have taken with them) I know not what 
other expedients | the epic poet might 
have recourſe to; but this I know, the 

pomp of verſe, the energy of deſcription, 
and even the fineſt moral paintings, would 
ſtand him in no ſtead, Without admi- 
ration (which cannot be affected but by 
the marvellous of celeſtial intervention, 
I mean, the agency of ſuperior natures 
really exiſting, or by the illuſion of the 


fancy taken to be ſo; ) no epic poem can be 
long- T_T. 


I am not afraid to inftance in the Hen- 
riade itſelf; which, notwithſtanding the 
elegance of the compoſition, will in a ſhort 
time to be no more read than the Gondibert 


of Sir W. Davzxaxr, and for the ſame 
reaſon. | 


Bs, > 7 


Carries 
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Critics may talk what they will of 
Truth and Nature, and abuſe the Iraljan 
poets as they will, for tranſgrefling both in 
their incredible fictions. But, believe it, 
my friend, theſe fictions with which they 
have ſtudied to delude the world, are of 
that kind of creditable deceits, of which a 
wiſe antient pronounces with aſſurance, 
& That they, who deceive, are honefter than 
te they who do not deceive; and they, who 
« are deceived, * than they ou are not 
cc deceived.” / 


\ 


LETTER XI. 


ur you are weary of hearing ſo much 
of theſe exploded fancies; and are 
ready to aſk, if there be any truth in this 
repreſentation, Whence it has come to 
ce paſs, that the claſſical manners are till 
« admired and imitated by the poets, when 
the Gothic have long fince fallen into 


& diſuſe 2” 1 
4 VVV 
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Taz anſwer to this queſtion will furniſh 
all that 1 is now wanting to a proper diſcuſ- 
hon of the preſent ſubject. : 


B. great reaſon of this — 
| certainly was, that the ableſt writers 
of Greece ennobled the ſyftem of heroic 
manners, while it was freſh and flouriſh- 
ing; and their works, being mafſter-pieces 
of eompoſition, ſo fixed the credit of it in 
the opinion of the world, that no revo- 
lutions of time and taſte could afterwards 


ſhake it. 


Warrtas the Gothic having been 
diſgraced in their infancy by bad wri- 
ters, and a new ſet of manners ſpringing 
up before there were any better to do 
them juſtice, they could never be brought 
into vogue by the attempts of later poets; 
who yet, in ſpite of prejudice, and for 
the genuine charm of theſe highly poeti- 
cal manners, did their utmoſt to recom- 
mend them, 5 


Bur, 
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Bur, FURTHER, the Gothic ſyſtem was not 
only forced to wait long for real genius to 
do it honour; real genius was even very 


early employed againſt it. 


Tarre were two cauſes of this miſ— 
hap. The old Romancers had even out- 
raged the truth in their extravagant 
pictures of Chivalry; and Chivalry itſelf, 
ſuch as it once had been, y was greatly . 
2 . 


So that men of ſenſe were doubly diſ- 
guſted to find a repreſentation of things 
unlike to what they obſerved in real life, 
and beyond what it was ever poſſible ſhould 
have exiſted. ' However, with theſe diſ- 
advantages, there was ſtill ſo much of the 

old ſpirit left, and the faſcination of theſe 
wondrous tales was ſo prevalent, that a 
more than common degree of ſagacity and 
good ſenſe was required to penetrate the 
illuſion. 


8 
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| Ir was one of this character, I ſuppoſe, 
that put the famous queſtion to AR iOsro, 
which has been ſo often repeated that I 
ſhall ſpare you the diſguſt of hearing it. 
Yet long before his time an immortal 
genius of our own (ſo ſuperior is the ſenſe 
of ſome men to the age they live in) ſaw 


as far into this matter, as Artosro's ex- 
aminer. 


You will, perhaps, be as much ſur- 
priſed, as 1 was (when, many years ago, 
the obſervation was, firſt, made to me) 
to underſtand, that this ſagacious perſon 
was Dan CravcterR; who in a reign 
that almoſt realized the wonders of Ro- 
mantic Chivalry, not only diſcerned the 
abſurdity of the old Romances, but has 
even ridiculed them with incomparable 


ſpirit 


« His RIME OF SIR Topaz in the Can- 


| ferbury tales (ſaid the curious obſerver, 
—_ nl 
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on whoſe authority I am now building) is 


' a manifeſt banter on theſe books, and 


may be conſidered as a fort of prelude 
to the adventures of Don Qo1xors, - I 
call it 4 manifeft banter : for we are to 
obſerve that this was CHarcer's own 


tale; and that, when in the progreſs of 


it the good ſenſe of the Hoſt is made to 
break in upon him, and interrupt him, 
CHAaucer- approves his diſguſt, and, 
changing his note, tells the fimple inſtruc- 
tive tale of MELIiBotvus H; à moral tale wvirtu- 
aug, as he terms it; to ſhew, what ſort of 
fictions were moſt expreſſive of real life, 
and moſt proper to be put into _s hands 
of the rope. | 


Ir is, further, to be noted, that the 
tale of the Giant OLvenant and Chylde 
Tor Az was not a fiction of his own, but 


a ſtory of antique fame, and very cele- 


brated in the days of Chivalry : ſo that 
nothing could better ſuit the poet's de- 


fign of * the old Romances, 
than 
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than the choice of this venerable legend for 
the vehicle of his ridicule upon them. 


Bor An puts the ſatiric purpoſe of | 


the Rime of Sir Top az out of all queſtion, 
is, that this ſhort poem is ſo managed as, 
with infinite humour, to expoſe the leading 
impertinencies of books of Chivalry; the 
very ſame, which CERVANTES afterwards 
drew out, and expoſed at large, in * fa- 
mous Es 


IN DPEED Sir Toreaz is all Don Qu1x- 
OTE in little; as you will eafily ſee from 
comparing the two knights together; 
who are drawn with the ſame features, are 
characterized by the ſame ſtrokes, and 
differ from each other but as a ſketch in 
miniature from a finiſhed and full-fized 
picture. 


1. CERVANTES is very particular in 
deſcribing the perſon and habit of his 


Hero, agreeably to the known practice 
of 
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of the old Romancers. CHAucER does the 
ſame by his knight, and in a manner that 
almoſt equals the arch-gravity of the 
Cpaniſe author: 


Sir Tor az was. a doughty ſwaine, 

White was his face as paine maine, 
His lippes red as roſe, 

His rudde is like ſcarlet in graine, 

And I you tell in good certaine, 
He had a ſeemely noſe. 


His haire, his, herde, was like ſafroune, 
That to his girdle raught adowne, 
His ſhoone of cordewaine, 
Of Bruges were his hoſen broun, 
His robe was of chekelatoun, a 
That coſt many a jane. 


2. CERVANTEs tells us how Don Quix- 
OTE paſſed his time in the country, before 
he turned Knight-errant. Caauces, in the 
ſame ſpirit, celebrates his knight's country 
diverſions of hunting, hawking, ſhooting, and 
wreſtling, thoſe known prolufions to feats of 
arms: 


" - fo 
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He couth hunt at the wilde dere, 
And ride an hauking for by the rivere 
With grey Gos H AUE E on honde, 
Thereto he was a good archere, 
Of wraſtling was there none his pere 
There any Ram ſhould ſtonde. 


3. Tre Knights of Romance were uſed 
to dedicate their ſervices to ſome para- 
gon of beauty, ſuch as was only con- 


ceived to exiſt in the land of Fairy, and 


could no where be found in this vulgar 
diſenchanted world. Hence one of the 
ſtrongeſt features in Don QuixorTe's cha- 
racter is the ſublime paſſion he had con- 
ceived for an imaginary or fairy miſtreſs. 
Sir ToeazZz is not behind him in this ex- 
travagance: 


= 


An Elfe-queene woll I love, I wis, 
For in this world no woman is 
To be my make in towne, 
All other women | forſake 
And to an Elfe-queene I me take 
By dale and eke by downe, 
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4. Don-Quizor#? $ walls Gow this zl 
of his fancy was ſo violent, that, after 
all the bangs and bruiſes of the day, in- 
ſtead of ſuffering his weary limbs to 
take any reft, it occupied him all night 
with inceſſant dreams and reveries of his 
miſtreſs. ' Sir Top az is in the ſame woful 


plighr : 


Sir Topaz eke ſo weary was 
That down he laid him in that place 
Oh, Saint MARr, benedicite | 8 0 
What aileth this love at me 
To blind me ſo ſore ? 
Me dreamed all this night parde 
An Elfe queen ſhall my leman be 
And we: oo under my _m_ : 


5. As the chaſtity of the hero of LA 
Maxcna is well known, from a variety of 
trying temptations, "fo Sir Topaz diſ- 
tinguiſhes' himſelf by this knightly virtue: 
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Full many a maide bright in boure 
They mourne for him their paramoure. 
ll ban hem were bet to ſlrepe, 
But he was chaſte and no lechoure, 


And ſweet as is the bramble floure 
That bereth the red hipe. 
6. Tux fight of Sir Tor az with the 
Giant of three heads, in honour of his 
miſtreſs, 


For needes muſt he fight 
With a giant with heads thre, 
For paramours and jolitie 
Of one that ſhone full bright 


together with his arming, and the whole 


ridiculous preparation for the combat, 
deſcribed at large in ſeveral ſtanzas, is 
exactly in the ſtyle and taſte of Cxx- 
nn on ſimilar ooeaſions. 


„ Cervantes gives us to underſtand 
chat it. was familiar with his knight te 
* in the open air, to endure all hard- 
12 mips 
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ſhips that befell, and to let his horſe graze 
by him. Chauckx, in like manner, of 
his Knight, math much humour : ths 


And for he was a knight unto. 

He nolde ſlepen in none houſe 
But liggen in his hood, | 

His bright helme was his wanger 
And by him fed his deſtrer 
Of herbes fine and good. 

8. Aub, laſlly, as Czavantss, after 
the example of the Romance-writers, will 
have it, that his knight ſurpaſſes all 
others of antient fame, ſo Dan CRHAucRR 


is careful to vindicate this _ Preroga- 
tre, ro his hero: * 


Men ſpeaken of 8 of pris 
Of HoRNEcHniLD and of Ir Oris, 
Of Bevis and Sir Gik, 
Of Sir LIBEAUx and BLANDAMOURE ; - 
But Sir Tor az, he beareth the floure 
Of rial chivalrig,” | 


Thus 
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Tabs Aar; at leaſt to this effect, the 
conecaled author (for the diſpenſers of 
theſe: fairy favours would not be in- 
quired after) of this new interpretation 
of the Rime of Sir Topaz. Other cir: 
cumſtances of ' reſemblance might be 
added (for when a well-grounded hint 
of this ſorr is once'given,” and opened in 
ſome inſtances, it is not difficult to * | 
it), but one needs go no further to be cer- 
rain that the general K of this Pony 1 
Burleſdue. e oy 


OxLY, would Apes that NOS 
in this ridiculoys ballad, the poet clearly | 
intended to expoſe the Romances of rhe 
time, as they were commonly written, he 
did not mean, abſolutely and under every 
form, to condemn the kind of writing it- 
ſelf : as, I think, we muſt conclude from 
the ſerious air, and very different conduct, 
of the Sovikz's TALE; which SPENSER | 
and MiLTow were fo particularly pleaſed 
with. : 
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Ws learn toa, from the fame gite, 
that, though Cnauczx could be as plea- 
fant on the other fooleries of Romance, 
as any modern critic, he let the marvel- 
lous of it eſcape his ridicule, or rather 
eſteemed this ie of the Gatbic 
Romance, - no foolery. For the tale of 
CAMBUSCAN is all over MaRVRL Tous; 
and MiLTton, by ſpecifying the wviriuous 
ring and glaſs, and the wondrous borſe of 

braſs, as the circumſtances that charmed 
him moſt, ſhews very plainly, that, in his 
opinion, theſe amuſing fictions were well 
placed, and of principal confideration, as 
they ſurely are, in this Fairy my of 
rie . | 


Bur, whatever our old Bard would * 
ſinuate by his management of this en- 


chanting tale, and whatever concluſions 


have, in fact, been drawn from it by ſuch 
ſuperior and congenial ſpirits as our 


two epie poets, the half-told ſtory of 


Cams USCAN 
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CAmBUSCAN could never atone for the 


miſchiefs done to the cauſe. of Romance, 


by the pointed ridicule of the Rime of 
Sir Topaz. Common readers would be 
naturally induced by it to reject the old 
Romances, in the groſs: and thus it haps 


pened, according to. the obſervation I ſer 


out with, that theſe phantoms. of Chivalry 
had the misfortune to be laughed our 


* of countenance by men of ſenſe, before 
the ſubſtance of it had been fairly 


« and truly repreſented 5 Ka ORE 
e writer.“ 1 2 


SriII, the principal .' cauſe of all, 


which brought diſgrace” on the Gothic 


manners of Chivalry, no doubt, was, 
That theſe manners, which ſprang out 
of the fendal fyſtem, were as ſingular, as 
that ſyſtem itſelf: ſo that when that 


political conftitution vaniſhed + out of 


Europe, the manners, that belonged to 
it, were no longer ſeen or underſtood. 
There was no example of any ſuch man- 
| C 4 ners 


2 —— — — - 22 


% 
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ners remaining on the face of GIGS : Ep 
and as they never did ſubſiſt but once, 
are, never likely to ſubſiſt again, 
people would be; led: of courſe to think 
and ſpeak of them, as romantic, and un- 
natural. The conſequence of which Was 
a total contempt and rejection of them; 
while; the claſſio manners, as ariſing out of 
the cuſtomary and uſual fituations of hu- 
manity, would have many archetypes, and 
appear natural even to thoſe who ſaw 
nothing ſimilar to them actually ande 


»* 


before their eyes. 1 


Tuts, though the manners of Homer 
20 Perlapt as different from ours, as thoſe 
ef Chivalry itſef, yet as we know that 
ſach manners always belong to rude and 
fimple ages, ſuch as HoER paints; and 
actually ſubſiſt at this day in countries that 
are under the like circumſtances of bar- 
barity; we readily agree to call them 
natural, and even take a fond pleaſure in 
the 1 of them. 


YouR 


a 
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3 eee - is eafily anſwoidds 
2 any obligation upon me to give 
up the Gothic manners as viſionary and 
fantaſtic. And the reaſon appears, why 
the Fairy Queen, one of the nobleſt pro- 
ductions of modern poetry, is fallen into 
ſo general a neglect, that all the zeal of its 
commentators is eſteemed officious and im- 


pertinent, and will never reſtore it to thoſe 


honours which it has, once for all, irre- 
coyerably loſt, 


In effect, ow way of perſuading | the 
generality 'of readers that the romantic 


manners are to be accounted natural, 


when not one in ten- thouſand knows 
enough of the barbarous ages, in which 
they aroſe, to believe they ever a 
exiſted? 


Poax SPENSER then, 


— * in;whoſe gentle ſpright 


The pure well-head of Poeſie did dwell,” 
muſt, 
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muſt, fot aught I can. ſee, be left to the 
admiration. of a few lettered and curious 
men: while the many are ſworn together 
to give no quarter to the marvellous, or, 
which may ſeem ſtill n to the moral 
ol his ſong... 1 


How EVER, this great revolution in mo- 
dern taſte was brought about by degrees; 
and the ſteps, that led to it, may . 
the e n in e eee + 


en XIt. 


F*HE wonders of Chivalry were ſtill in 
the memory of men, were ſtill exiſt» 


ing, in ſome meaſure, in real life, when 
Cuaucer undertook to expoſe che bar- 
barous relaters of them. | 


Tunis ridicule, we may Nn ha. 
tened the fall both of Chivalry and Ro- 
mance. At leaſt from that time the 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit of both declined very faſt, and at 


length fell into ſuch diſcredit, that when 
now 'SPENSER aroſe, and with a genius 


ſingularly fitted to immortalize the land 
of Fairy, he met with every difficulty 


bas. 


iv age . no A bear the ode 


letter- of theſe amuſing ſtories ; and the 


poet was ſo ſenſible of the misfortune, that 


we find him nt for it on a hundred 


gecaſions. 


16 in ſuch circumſtances, 
rarely do any good. Perhaps, they- only 


ſerved to betray the weakneſs of the poet's 


cauſe, and to confirm the prejudices of his 


reade r. 


Horkurk, he did more than this. He 
gave an air of myſtery to his ſubject, 
and nde that his ſtories of knights 

1 and 
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converted the extravagances of the Orlando 


and giants were but the cover to abin- 
dance of over wiſdom. ' nos 


5 ae to keep off tho 70 of the 
wioplaurt - from prying too nearly into 
his ſubject, he threw about it the miſt 
of allegory : he moralized his ſong : and 
the virtues and vices lay hid under his 
warriors and enchanters. A contrivance 


which he had learned indeed from his 


Halian maſters: for Tass0 had conde- 
ſcended to allegorize his own work; and 
the commentators of Ar1osTo had even 


1 


Furioſo, into moral leſſons. 


AND this, it muſt be owned, was a 
ſober attempt in compariſon of ſome pro- 


jects that were made about the ſame time 
to ſerve the cauſe of the old, and now- 


expiring Romances. For it is to be ob- 


ſerved, that the idolizers of thoſe Ra- 


mances did by them, what the votaries of 


1828 had done by him. As the 


times 
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times improved and would leſs bear his 


ſtrange tales, they moralized what they 
could, and turned the reſt into myſteries of 
natural ſcience. And A8 this laſt contriv- 


ance was principally deſigned to cover the 


monſtrous ſtories of the Pagan Gods, ſo it 
ſerved the lovers of Romance to palliate 

the no leſs monſtrous ſtories of magic ene 
chantments,. - 


Tu ator. or 88 of the 24th 


book of AMapis DE Gaul, printed at 
Lyons i in 1577, has a preface explaining 
the whole ſecret, which concludes with 
theſe words, “ Voyla, Lecteur, le FRUIT, 
qui ſe peut recueiller du ſens myſtique 
des Romans antiques par les Esratrs 
ESLEUS, le commun peuple ſoy conten- 
tant de la SIMPLE FLEUR DE LA LECTURE 
11%ĩ 8 272 1 0 


Bop to return to SPENSER 5 who, as 
we have ſeen, had no better way to 
take in his diſtreſs, than to hide his fairy 
fancies 
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faticies under the myſtic eover of moral 
allegory. The only favourable circum- 
Kance that attended him (and this no 
doubt encouriged, if it did not produce, 
his untimely projet) was, this he was 
fornewhar beftiended in thefe fictions, 
even when interpreted accörding to the 
Letter, by the Romaftic Spirit of his 
age; much countenanced, and fof # time 
brought into freſh credit, by the Roman- 
tic ELIZABETH. Her inclinatiod for the 
fancies of Chivalry is well Known; and 
obfequious wits and courtiers would not 
be wanting, to feed and fatter ir. Ii 
mort, tilts and tournaments were in vogue: 
the Arcadia and the Patty Queen: wee 
written.” | 


Wrrn theſs "ay the new Spirit ot 
Chivalry made a ſhift to ſupport itſelf 
for a time, when reaſon was but dawn- 
ing, as we may fay, and juſt about” to 

the aſcendant over the portentous 
Fett or the — Its growe 


ing 


"I 
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flight, and allowed them no quarter even 
among the poets. So that MiLrox, as 
fond as we have ſeen he was of the Gothic 
fictions, durſt only admit them on the bye, 


and in the way of . an illuſtration 
_ r 


AnvD this, no 6 was 4 main rea- 


ſon of his relinquiſhipg his long · projected 
defign of Prince Ax non, at laſt, for that 
of the Paradiſe Loſt; where, inſtead of 


Giants and Magicians, he had Angels and 
Devils to ſupply him with the marvellous, 
with greater probability. Yet, though he 
dropped the tales, he ſtill kept to the 
allegories of SrExskR. And even this 
liberty was thought too much, as appears 
from the cenſure paſſed on his Sin and 
Death 358 the ſeverer critics, 

- Tavs at length the angie of the old 
Romances. was perfectly diſſolved. They 
1 with reflecting an image 9 
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of the feudal manners, but an ima, 


' magnified and diſtorted by unſkilful de- 
ſigners. Common ſenſe being offended 
with theſe perverſions of truth and nature 


(ſtill accounted the more monſtrous, as 


i the antient manners, they pretended to 
copy after, were now diſuſed, and of 


moſt men forgotten), the next ſtep was 
to have recourſe to allegorzes. Under this 
diſguiſe they walked the world a while; 
the excellence of the moral and the in- 


genuity of the gontrivance making ſome 


amends, and being accepted as a ſort of 


apology, for the REA of the literal 


ſtory. | 

Unvzs this form the tales of Fairy 
kept their ground, and even made their 
fortune at court; where they became, 
for two or three reigns, the ordinary en- 
tertainment of our princes. But reaſon, 


in the end (aſſiſted however by party, 


and religious prejudices), drove them off 


the ſcene, and would endure theſe lying 
| wonders, 


* 
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wonders, neither in their own proper ſhape, 
nor as maſked in figures. 


Hexcerorrth, the taſte of wit. and- 


poetry took a new turn: and the Muſe, 
who had wantoned it ſo long in the world 
of fiction, was now conſtrained, againſt her 
will, 


«© To ſtoop with diſenchanted wings to truth,“ 


as Sir Joun DENHA ſomewhere ex- 


preſſes her preſent forced ſtate, not un- 
happily. 


War we have gotten by this revolu- 
tion, you will ſay, is a great deal of good 
ſenſe. What we have loſt, is a world of 


fine fabling; the illuſion of which is ſo 


grateful to the charmed Spirit, that, in 
ſpite of philoſophy and faſhion, Fairy 
SpensER ſtill ranks higheit among the 
poets; I mean, with all thoſe who are 
either come of that houſe, or have any 
kindneſs for it. 
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Kitalbonn 3 my friend, may 
| 1 1 | 


«© But all the Gops are raviſh'd with delight 
Of his celeſtial ſong, and muſic's wondrous 
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